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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


‘HE change which is passing over the combinations of 
Europe is curiously indicated by an article in the 
Times of Friday. That journal is seldom misinformed as to 
the tone, at all events, of the Foreign Office, and on Friday 
its conductors accepted the alliance between France and 
Russia as distinctly beneficial to Europe. The writer is 
speaking of the visit which M. Faure is to pay to St. Peters- 
burg in July, and he says:—‘ A broad and intelligent con- 
ception of our national interests may well dispose us to look 
favourably upon a combination which has hitherto operated 
to steady the course of European politics and to promote 
that general tranquillity which is one of this country’s first 
preoccupations.” Unless we are greatly mistaken, those 
words imply a possible rapprochement between this country 
and the Franco-Russian alliance which will materially affect 
the Eastern question, and will be received in Berlin with 
angry consternation, They have been trying there to divide 
England and Russia, and the papers actually publish state- 
ments that England is trying to bribe the Turkish Ministers 
with cash to oppose Russia. 


Sir Philip Currie seems to be well hated in Berlin. The 
story there, and in those papers of Vienna which obey a German 
inspiration, is that the British Ambassador at Constantinople 
is a brute, that he always affronts the Sultan, and that he stated 
at the Conference of Tuesday that England would not surren- 
der Christians to be governed by Mahommedans. What he 
did say, we doubt not, was that the Turks had so governed 
Christians of late that it was impossible to place more Christians 
under their control. It was time that should be said, and we 
greatly doubt whether a brusque truthfulness is a bad quality 
in dealing with Orientals, who suspect all who are suave of 
sinister designs. Sir William White, who was of herculean 
build, who could not moderate his voice, and who had a habit of 
“speaking out,” had immense influence with the Sultan, who 
hears lies with the incredulity of the Scotchman who re- 
marked after listening with apathy to some “tall” story, 
“Tm a leear masel.” Asiatics reverence truth as Europeans 
do diamonds, on account, first of all, of the scarcity of the 
Precious commodity. 


Rumonrs about the struggle in Constantinople are circu- 
lating by the dozen, the bulletin-makers reporting every day 





Thessaly, and we believe the central truth of the situation is 
best defined by the Standard’s correspondent. He is very 
well informed, and he forwards the following textual trans- 
lation of the decision arrived at by the Council of Ministers 
sitting in the presence of the Sultan, after the interview 
between Tewfik Pasha and the Ambassadors :—“ His Majesty’s 
Ministers consider the evacuation of Thessaly to be impossible, 
but see no necessity for precipitate action. Being in 
possession, the Porte is able to wait patiently and indefinitely, 
while academically discussing the point with the Powers. It 
is to be regretted that during this period a heavy expense must 
fall upon the Treasury, but it must be remembered, in com- 
pensation, that the administration of Thessaly will be 
proportionately more assured to Turkey.” 


It appears to be certain that the Ambassadors of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy have refused to consider the cession 
of Thessaly to Turkey, and we give elsewhere reasons for 
believing that Russia will sway or is swaying to the same 
side. The Government of Austria does not care one way or 
the other, wishing only to avert an outbreak of the Eastern 
question, but it must adhere for the present to Germany, 
which desires, from whatever motive, to humiliate Greece and 
conciliate Turkey. That Government, therefore, presses for 
the “ financial control” of Greece by Europe, to which Greece 
is bitterly opposed, and Germany is believed to be the author of 
the suggestion that Turkey should not claim Thessaly, but only 
“rectification of frontier up to the Peneus.” That is to say, 
the Sultan should waive his claim to the egg, but demand the 
yolk. The Ambassadors are clearly at their wits’ end, and 
to gain time are sending Commissions of experts into Thessaly 
to ascertain what indemnity Greece can pay. That step 
exactly suits the Turks, who only ask for time, and are 
pouring Mussulman colonies into Thessaly. It is now said 
that true peace depends so much upon details that no final 
arrangement can be made before 1898, and that the Turkish 
troops must meanwhile “ occupy their positions.” 


Lord Salisbury has succeeded in making a Treaty with 
China which the French, at all events, think exceedingly 
important, and which when the railway from Dacca to 
Bhamo across Burmah is completed will undoubtedly enrich 
the new Lieutenant-Governorship. We will not worry our 
readers with names which even old Anglo-Indians do not 
know, and cannot find on their maps, but the drift of the 
Treaty is this. The Chinese do not “cede” but lease the 
perpetual sovereignty of the wild tract between Burmah and 
Yunnan, and cede a small Shan State, which commands one 
entrance to it. They permit two Consuls to be stationed in 
Yunnan, they open two frontier towns to trade as freely 
as the Treaty Ports are opened, and they promise if 
they build railways in Yunnan to connect them with 
those of Burmah, Yunnan railways are dreams, but trade 
by caravan will henceforward be free, and have two 
good depéts, and the moment the Dacca-Bhamo Railway is 
built, will be most important. We do not understand the 
delay in sanctioning this railway. There seems to be some 
hesitation at home about the probable traffic, but surely a 
road which connects the sixty millions of Bengal with the 
sixty millions of South-Western China, and en route mops up 
the trade of a province like Northern Burmah, must pay 
expenses. 


The trial of Herr von Tausch, head of the secret political 
police of Berlin, ended in a verdict of acquittal. He was not 
tried, of course, the country being Prussia, for abuse of his 
powers, but for perjury in certain evidence which he had given 
against a creature of his own, one Von Liitzow, who has 
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already been punished, and of this offence there was no 
sufficient proof. The facts which came out in the trial were 
very curious, the main one being that the secret police, which 
surrounded the Emperor himself with a network of spies, 
made great efforts, in the interest, it is believed, of a 
reactionary party, to prejudice the Emperor, as absolute 
master of the Executive, against his Ministers. One of those 
Ministers, Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, the Foreign 
Secretary, was the real prosecutor, and as the Emperor con- 
siders the prosecution ill-advised, and as it has failed, it is 
doubted if he will be permitted to retain office. He has 
already received three months’ leave of absence, and it is said 
the High Conservative party is in great exultation at his 
approaching fall. There seems to be no intention of abolishing 
the secret police, and very little hope that it will confine itself 
to its proper function of ferreting out crime. It is, in truth, 
an institution almost essential to autocracy, and reappears in 
every country where that system prevails, always performing 
the same double function of protecting and alarming the 
Sovereign who trusts it. 


The Police Regulations for the Jubilee Day, June 22nd, 
appear to have been studied with much care. Their central 
idea is evidently to diminish the pressure of the vast multi- 
tude expected, and to avoid the risk of the usual rush from 
South to North, by cutting London sharply in two. The 
passage of vehicles across the bridges is prohibited between 
7.30 a.m. and 3.0 p.m., and of pedestrians between 9.30 a.m. 
and the same hour, and neither class is allowed on any pre- 
tence to stop on a bridge. We fancy that is wise, and it is 
quite fair, as the procession is to move through both North 
and South London. Vehicles, moreover, and horsemen are 
forbidden to approach within one hundred yards of the route 
of the procession after 7.30 a.m., an exception being made for 
carriages carrying sightseers with tickets for seats, who are 
allowed to traverse the reserved streets until 10.30 am. 
Progress, however, will be so slow that the seat-holders and 
window-owners will do well to be in their places before 9 a.m., 
and will be fortunate if they get away by 4 p.m. Scrambling 
for coppers is forbidden, lest it should cause rushes; but the 
police seem to have shrunk from the equally necessary order 
forbidding smoking, and the consequent casting away of half- 
extinguished matches. It must be remembered, too, by all 
classes, and especially all who wish to pass through the 
Green Park, that it is forbidden to break lines of troops, an 
etiquette which often causes unexpected delays. The most 
real danger, that of stampedes from fright or from horses 
getting unruly, cannot be prevented by any regulations, and 
although there is no reason to expect any catastrophe or any 
accident, we fancy Sir E. Bradford will be heartily glad when 
the day is over. His responsibilities would crush many men. 


The contingents of Colonial troops continue to pour into 
London. Men from the New South Wales Mounted Rifles, 
military police from Cyprus, Haussas from the Niger, and 
Dyaks from Borneo have been here some time, and on Thurs- 
day arrived volunteers from Natal, and troopers from Queens- 
land and New Zealand,—some of them English and some 
Maoris. The horses for the Canadian Mounted Police have 
already arrived, and the men will follow shortly. The troops 
we have named by no means complete the roll, for almost 
every Colony and possession, besides India, will be repre- 
sented. All the world knew of the great force possessed 
by us in India, but the exhibition of the military resources | 
of the rest of the Empire will come to most Englishmen as a 
surprise. Though the native troops are of course exceedingly 
picturesque as well as good fighting material, foreign critics 
will not be able to tell us that, like Carthage, we are depend- 
ing on black and yellow mercenaries. The most serious and 
important part of the little “sample” army of the Empire 
now assembling in London consists of white men from the 
great Colonies,—men of our own flesh and blood, and as ready 
to stand by the Empire as any British-born Englishman. 
Mr. Seddon, the Prime Minister of New Zealand, struck a 
fine note when he said that Macaulay’s prophecy would never 
be fulfilled, because England could not go under till New 
Zealand had also succumbed. If England became a desert 
there would be no New Zealander left to sit on a broken arch 
of London Bridge while he sketched the ruins of St. Paul’s. 


igi 
resulted on Tuesday in the return of the Conservative can: 
date by a majority of 420 (Mr. Nicholson polling 3.748 
against 3,328 given for the Radical, Mr. Bonham-Carie® 
The Conservative majority was, however, reduced by m : 
than one-half from the majority of 1892, when it was pod 
instead of 420. The explanation is, no doubt, in 9 
measure this, that in 1892 the Irish Home-rule question wag 
still of the greatest importance, while last Tuesday nobog 
believed that Irish Home-rule remains a practical question 4 
all, so that any one who had any personal sympathy for Mr 
Bonham-Carter felt himself at liberty to vote for Mr. 
Bonham-Carter without any anxiety as to the result of his 
vote on the Irish Home-rule question. There is no Privilege 
which the English elector seems to value more than the right 
at a by-election to vote for the candidate opposed to his own 


party. 


The Ministerial crisis in Spain has ended in an Unexpected 
way. The Queen-Regent, after consulting Marshal Martine, 
Campos and others, decided that the Cuban question coulg 
not be settled as the Liberals desired, and Consequently 
recalled the Conservative Ministry, which had resigned, 
Sefior Canovas accordingly resumed the Premiership, 
making no change in his Cabinet, and the Cortes were 
prorogued. The secret is said to be that negotiations arg 
going on which only the Duke of Tetuan (Marsha) 
O’Donnell) can manage, and that the Queen-Regent fears 
the consequences of removing him from office. It lookg 
to us very much as if the Spanish Government ey. 
pected the United States to interfere in Cuba, and was 
secretly endeavouring to meet that contingency by means of 
alliances, possibly, among others, with Japan, which is exces. 
sively angry with Hawaii for prohibiting Japanese immigra. 
tion, and with the Government of Washington for sheltering 
Hawaii. We see, however, as yet, no sign that Mr. McKinley 
is departing from his predecessor’s policy as to Cuba. The 
Jingoes have carried the Senate, and may, the Nation, we 
perceive, thinks, carry the Representatives, but the President 
gives no sign of any wish for war. His idea, apparently, is to 
advise Spain and scold Spain, but not to attack Spain, which 
on her side will disregard mere words. 


The French Chamber was indulged with a grand “scene” 
on Saturday. The Chamber was drearily debating the action 
of Government during a recent strike when M. Gérault Richard, 
a Socialist Member, began to interrupt, and on the Centre 
pointing him out as the author of the disturbance, styled them 
“a gang of jspies.” The President, M. Brisson, called fora 
formal “ censure” by the House, and on M. Richard defying 
him, moved his temporary exclusion. This was carried, but 
M. Richard refused to go, and it was necessary to send for 
soldiers, whose Colonel touched him on the shoulder. M. 
Jaurés then proposed to discuss the Standing Orders, and when 
permission was refused the whole Socialist party flung insults 
at M. Brisson, as an “old rascal” who deserved death or dis- 
missal. M. Brisson, though greatly moved, retained his 
dignity, but at last was compelled, as in old Revolutionary 
times, to declare the sitting terminated. The marvel of the 
scene is that M. Brisson is almost a Jacobin, and that the 
Socialists in beginning it broke away from their usual allies, 
the extreme Radicals. Such scenes in France do not mean 
quite what they would here, but they deepen the cleavages 
which make it impossible for the groups to act together. The 
Right, for instance, quote such conduct as proof that the 
Socialists are either mad or men entirely carried away by 
malignant hatred for order of any kind, even order within 
the Representative Chamber. 


On Tuesday at the Royal United Service Institution’ Admiral 
Colomb read a very interesting paper on the future of the 
torpedo. He declared that England had practically given in 
to the great power of the torpedo—(1) by declaring provision 
of shelter harbours an absolute necessity; (2) by declaring 
that battleships at sea required the protection of torpedo- 
vessels; and (3) by producing a type of torpedo-vessel which 
must be more completely master of the battleship than any- 
thing ever heard of before. Fifteen destroyers acting together 
could drive one battleship off the sea. How could we speak of 
battleships commanding the sea when they must at night seek 
the shelter of close harbours? One could not command the sea 
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only by daylight. Suppose twenty French battleships at Toulon 
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Wecould not overawe them by sending twenty-fiveof our battle- 
ships, because those twenty-five would not dare to challenge 
the French torpedo-boats. If, however, we sent twenty-five 
destroyers it would be the French battleships, not ours, which 
qould be in a condition of dread. Evidently Admiral Colomb 
believes that the battleship of the future is an armoured 
torpedo-vessel able to keep the sea and comfortable to live in, 
with seven or eight knots more speed than any armoured gun- 
ship of the present type. Possibly there is ananswerto Admiral 
(Colomb’s revolutionary paper, but prima facie there seems a 
deal for his theory. We presume that the advocates of 
the present battleships armed with great guns would say, 
«We shall sink your destroyer before she gets near enough to 
as to discharge her torpedo.” But suppose the battleship 
to be worried by six destroyers at once P Can she be sure of 
sinking them all in time? 


The Times of Monday, quoting from an article by Prince 
Kropotkin in the Geographical Journal, gives some extremely 
interesting figures as to the first general census of the 
Russian Empire, made on February 9th, 1897. The total 
population of the Empire is in round figures 130,000,000, and 
of these almost exactly half are women. The density of the 
population to the square mile is 2:5. In 1851 the total popula- 
tion was estimated at only 67,000,000. If the early figures 
were accurate, which, however, is improbable, Russia has 
nearly doubled her population in forty-six years. Poland 
appears to be the most densely populated portion of the Empire. 
Russia can show some nineteen great towns. St. Petersburg 
has 1,267,028, Moscow has close on 1,000,000, and Warsaw has 
over 500,000 people. The census does not of course express, 
except mutely, what is the great fact about Russia. She 
possesses, waiting for development, a country as large and as 
rich in natural resources as the West of America. Fifty 
years ago what are now the Western States were as wild and 
as undeveloped as Siberia. It iscurious to wonder whether 
at the end of the next fifty years the Russians will be 
able to boast of cities like Chicago and San Francisco, and 
thousands of miles of railway, all between Southern Asia 
and the Arctic Ocean. It would be interesting to know 
exactly how many of Russia’s 130,000,000 are white men, and 
how many not. We should ourselves guess the non-white 
population at some 20,000,000. 


Yesterday week Mr. Preece, Engineer-in-Chief to the 
Postal Telegraph Department, delivered a most interesting 
lecture at the Royal Institution on the transmission of 
electric signals through space without the help of wires. 
These signals have been sent across the Bristol Channel to a 
distance of nine miles; and it is now intended to connect 
Sark with Guernsey by their help. No atmospheric change 
affects the electric signal,—rain, fog, snow, and wind in no 
way interfering with it. We are even told that some of the 
American electricians think that the signal can be ultimately 
sent to any distance, however great, though at present it has 
only been transmitted for about nine miles; but this American 
opinion is as yet only conjectural. As the “receiver ” of the 
message needs no kind of physical connection with its electric 
origin except the ether, we conclude that it must be radiated in 
every direction to the greatest distance at which the receiver 
will be sensitive enough to record it, so that the same message 
might be read off at every point in the sphere to which the ether 
would carry it, supposing that there was a receiver at every 
such point and one so tuned as to be in harmony with the 
instrument which had been used for the despatch of the 
message from the other side. Secrecy, however, could be 
insured by so tuning the receiver that no one who had not 
the key to the instrument on the other side could decipher it. 
Probably no greater discovery has been made since that of 
the electric telegraph itself, than this discovery that the ether 
itself can be made to conduct messages without any special 
conducting wire. 


Mr. Bryce spoke at Aberdeen on Tuesday to the members 
of the Cairngorm Club on the preservation of natural scenery. 
He said that there are three deadly enemies of fine natural 
Scenery,—advertisements, especially quack medicines, com- 
mercial companies, and railways. The Aluminium Company, 
for instance, had destroyed the beauty of the Falls of Foyers, 
and he held that such scenes as the Falls of Foyers are of 
greater value to the nation at large than even a company for 





the manufacture of aluminium. It was desirable to give 
the nation power to protect a scene of great natural beauty 
from destruction even by a commercial enterprise of con 
siderable value. There are some scenes of more value 
for their grandeur and beauty than that for which any 
railway could be regarded as an equivalent, for though 
railways bring new visitors to grand scenes, if they destroy the 
effect produced in the mind by the magnificence of those 
scenes, they deprive the nation, to which those scenes in some 
sense belong, of much more than that for which the easier 
access to them after they have been thus spoiled, can possibly 
compensate it. Mr. Bryce therefore advocated extending to 
such scenes the legislation passed to protect ancient monu- 
ments. And we think Mr. Bryce perfectly right. We have long 
admitted that private property is hardly to be treated as so 
exclusively private that the nation may not question the right 
of the owner to destroy its grandest features. Otherwise it 
would be as much the right of the Wiltshire proprietor of 
Stonehenge to break up the old dolmens for the mending of 
the roads, as to plough up a fertile acre for grass or wheat. 


The Pope is evidently very anxious to maintain the spiritual 
right and obligation of the Church to overrule its political 
sympathies wherever these sympathies interfere with its 
spiritual principles. He has just been reasserting the duty 
of French Catholics to obey the State, even though that 
State be a Republic. He condemns all Catholics who are 
disposed to ignore what they owe to Casar, when their 
duty to Ceasar is part of what they owe to God. And 
not only has he done this, but he has put forth a Whitsun- 
tide letter to his “ venerable brethren” on the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the Holy Ghost, as if to remind them that they 
owe him as much obedience in relation to theological doctrine 
as they do in relation to ecclesiastical discipline. So many of 
his recent pastorals have had more or less relation to 
ecclesiastical discipline, that he seems to have been anxious 
to issue at Whitsuntide a purely theological address to 
his clergy lest there should be any tendency to forget his 
theological in his ecclesiastical authority. The letter on the 
third person in the Trinity is, indeed, very interesting and 
significant, as showing how earnestly Leo XIII. ponders the 
theology of his Church as well as the drift of its ecclesiastical 
orders. Though he does not seem inclined to make peace 
with the Italian kingdom, he certainly takes pains to let all 
the world know that his quarrel with Italy is, in his own 
opinion, rather spiritual than political. 


The blow inflicted on South Africa by the rinderpest must 
have been very terrible. It has swept Rhodesia, has annihi- 
lated the herds in Khama’s country, has temporarily ruined 
Bechuanaland, has prostrated the farmers of the Transvaal, 
and has now struck Cape Colony itself with such virulence 
that all plans for dealing with it have been officially abandoned. 
It is useless to shoot down infected herds, every kind of game 
distributing the poison, and there is no confidence felt in any 
system of inoculation. The only thing to be done is to help 
the farmers to replenish their yards with imported stock, and 
with the few beasts which have escaped and which may be 
presumed from some unknown cause to be free from liability. 
The worst of it is that as the pest descends from Central Africa, 
where the conditions of animal life always remain the same, 
there is, and can be, no guarantee against its periodical recur- 
rence. Africa is not a nice continent. Do the herds, by the 
way, in South Africa get salt enough? We ask in ignorance, 
but it is certain that the large graminivora crave for sult, 
and probably in doing so obey a self-preservative instinct. 


A telegram was received in London on Friday afternoon 
announcing a disaster in India. Some three hundred men of 
the 1st Sikhs and 1st Punjab Infantry were resting at a place 
called Tochi, on the Afghan frontier, when they were sur- 
prised by a large body of hillmen. Three officers and twenty- 
five men were killed, and a number wounded, and the force, 
as it retreated, was pursued for miles. The misfortune is a 
sad one for the relatives of the three officers, Colonel Bunny, 
Captain Browne, and Lieutenant Cruikshank, but it is of no 
political importance, The tribe will be crushed either by our- 
selves or by the Ameer; and subjected to a heavy fine, 
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| TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a Sees 


THE STRUGGLE IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


ue British public is still watching the protracted 
struggle in Constantinople, and still making a 
mistake which impairs its judgment as to the probable 
‘progress of events. It assumes as a datum which need 
‘not be discussed that if the six Great Powers who make 
up what it is convenient to call the “Concert” of Europe 
order the Sultan to evacuate Thessaly, he will evacuate it. 
That is a sound assumption if the Concert is prepared to 
employ force; but if it is not prepared, then the assump- 
tion is nothing better than a more or less pious hope. 
The Turks understand war better than they understand 
anything else, and are not prepared to resist the Concert 
in arms,—that is, to destroy an Austrian army in Thessaly, 
a Russian army in Armenia, and a Franco-British fleet off 
Constantinople all at once. They know they cannot do it, 
and as their system allows them to submit to force majeure 
—the decision of battle being always with them the decision 
of God—they would, if the Concert would fight, accept the 
order more or less sullenly and retire. But it may almost be 
taken as certain that the Concert will not coerce, and in that 
case the Turks are bound by their Sacred Law, as well as by 
their pride as a conquering and dominant caste, to remain 
in Thessaly, and they will remain. They do not care 
about forms, will readily promise to retire when the in- 
demnity is paid, or will call their conquest “a rectifi- 
cation of frontier” if you like, but they will remain, 
ruling and taxing and planting Mussulman colonies 
from Macedonia to the Othrys ridge. Why should they 
not? Their armies cost very little, they have all Thessaly 
to eat up, and so long as their armies are victorious 
they can levy throughout the Empire almost any 
taxes they please. They will not be at all hurt by the 
anger of diplomatists, will indeed find in it matter for 
chuckling over, and they are not in the least afraid of 
future consequences, which, they will piously remark, 
with a resignation by no means wholly insincere, are in 
the hands of God. In short, if the Concert will not 
fight, as it certainly will not, the Sultan will keep 
Thessaly, where he has already established an administra- 
tion so complete, and so palpably intended to last, that 
it includes a bureau “for the service of the Public 
Debt.” 

The true question, therefore, for the public to consider 
is whether there is any probability that another and 
smaller combination will form itself in Europe strong 
enough to apply military and naval pressure to the Sultan. 
In spite of many adverse circumstances, and of an extra- 
ordinary quantity of adverse rumours, invented in part at 
least by Turks and Germans, we feel by no means 
satisfied that such a probability does not exist. It may 
be taken as certain that Great Britain, France, and Italy, 
though impelled by somewhat different motives, are 
heartily hostile to any extension of direct Turkish rule. 
Apart altogether from the philanthropic question, though 
that is unusually serious, massacres producing deep 
popular excitements, we have to fear Turkish ambition on. 
account of Egypt, and France has to fear it on account of 
her vast Mussulman dominion in Northern Africa, and Italy 
has to fear on it account of her hopes of Tripoli. The three 
Powers may therefore be relied on up to a point, but they 
will, in spite of their immense combined strength, be 
unwilling to act alone. That might drive the three 
Emperors into alliance, and produce a situation which, 
though without terrors for us, would be very terrible, 
reasonably and justly terrible, to France and Italy. The 
Parliamentary Powers must find an ally, and as Germany 
under its present Government detests them for their 
freedom, and Austria is unable to detach itself from 
Germany, that ally can only be Russia. The case, there- 
fore, will be pronounced by the majority of our readers 
hopeless ; but that is not quite so certain. The Govern- 
ment of Russia, no doubt, is not philanthropic ; it greatly 
wishes to postpone any deadly blow at Turkey; and it is 
suspicious almost beyond reason of the motives of the 
Western Powers. Nevertheless, it may join them. St. 
Petersburg perceives with excessive, and from its point 
of view quite natural, irritation that the German Emperor 
18 ousting it from its old ascendency in Constantinople, 
and that Turkey is reviving under German tuition toa 


degree which may make it once more a formi vy: 
Power. So strong is this feeling that, accordie ty 
account which looks to us true, M. de Nelidoff h ™ 
monstrated with the Sultan against a project for iin Te. 
a Turkish fleet, and has received a rebuff couched wont 
of unexpected frankness, and even hostility, Aba 
Hamid asking an explanation of certain Preparation, 
Odessa. It must, moreover, be most galling to the pride . 
the Russian Emperor to see that his advice is rejected fea 
that his attitude as the friend of the Greek dynasty counts 
for nothing in Yildiz Kiosk. The Czar ranks below th 
Kaiser now at Constantinople, and the Czar jg A 
accustomed to that position. And lastly, there jg ¢}, 
opinion of the Russian people, which is not go entirely 
neglected in the Winter Palace as it is the custom 4) 
suppose, especially when the opinion of the people and the 
feelings of the Monarch point in the same direction, Thy 
Russian people undoubtedly displayed an wNexpected 
callousness to the sufferings of the Armenians ; but they 
the Armenians, though Christians, are heretics, they are 
bracketed in Russian imagination with Jews, and they arg 
suspected of secret hostility to Russia. The people of 
Thessaly, on the other hand, belong to the Holy Orthodox 
Church, they are so little hostile to Russia that the 
dynasties intermarry, and they share in one of the strongest 
of Russian popular feelings, abhorrence of the Turks, It js 
at least possible, therefore, that the Russian Court may be 
inclined to insist on obedience from the Sultan; and if jt 
does, what has it seriously to dread? As we believe, 
absolutely nothing except a war with Turkey, which jf 
victoriously pursued would enable it, in the present state 
of British opinion, to carry out fully the cancelled clauses 
of the Treaty of San Stefano, a result which would make 
every Russian proud and happy. The assumption that 
Germany, with France on her flank, and England every- 
where, would actually invade Russia in order to conciliate 
Turkey or humble Greece, Seems to us very dreamy, to be, 
in fact, a proposition which ignores the fact that the German 
people die in the German armies, and consequently, when 
the war is not one to resist invasion, have a word to say 
in the matter. We are not, therefore, entirely hopeless, 
and we can, we think, produce one rather weighty bit of 
evidence on the side of our view. The Turks do not 
expect support from Russia, and are arming against 
pressure from her side. They are accumulating troops on 
the frontier of Bulgaria, whose Army, if Russia moved, 
would be her advanced guard; and they have just called 
out a new mass of Reserves, always their best soldiers, in 
order to strengthen the forces upon the Armenian border. 
Those forces are always considerable and always fairly 
supplied, and cannot be assailed, or even menaced, by any 
Army except the Russian. It may be said that the 
Sultan’s character is opposed to so resolved a course of 
action; but the Sultan has twice faced war, in 1877 and 
1897, and has recently, we strongly suspect, received hints 
from his great soldiers which, for the time at all events, 
greatly limit his freedom of decision. There is no perfect 
despotism in the world, not even the Salvation Army; 
and in all Asiatic countries at all times, and in the greater 
part of Europe at the present moment, the opinion of the 
Army, when that opinion is earnest, weighs heavily with 
the rulers of the State. 


We need not say that we are making no attempt 
to dogmatise about the situation, which may at any 
moment be materially changed. There are probably not 
five persons in Europe outside the Winter Palace who 
know accurately the tendencies of the present Czar’s mind, 
and not three who can calculate with confidence on the 
working of the welter of forces now struggling for 
mastery in Yildiz Kiosk, where, it must be remembered, 
“ mastery ” involves the power to distribute sentences of 
exile and death. Under such circumstances it is vain for 
any journal to do more than gravely consider the apparent 
facts; but among the facts those we have quoted are 
important, and are in great part forgotten. It is next to 
impossible that Great Britain, Russia, and France can at 
this moment be quarrelling, for their larger interests are 
identical ; and if they are agreeing, they direct a mass of 
power, actual military and naval power, not imaginary 
“influence,” before which both the Sultan and the ally on 
whom his Generals place reliance may be compelled to 
recede. That the Concert will save Thessaly to civilisation 
we are unable to believe, for it will not use physical force, 








and to moral force the Ottomans never yield; but a com- 
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pjnation much smaller and more effective than the Concert 
sibly may. Tf it does not, Europe as an entity will 
ye lost much of its claim to guide the world, and Asia 
will have scored a triumph which for years to come will 


jnorease the mass of human, and especially of Christian, 
suffering. 





WHAT DIVIDES THE CONSERVATIVES FROM 
THE LIBERALS? 


HE greatest interest of the by-elections now is hardly 
T so much the immediate result as the light which 
they throw,—so far as they throw any light,—on the 
yestions which now chiefly divide the two parties of 
Conservatives and Liberals. Sometimes we are disposed 
to think that there are no longer two parties at all, except 
so far as Englishmen who have always called themselves 
Conservatives or Liberals cannot endure to change their 
names, and find excuses, if they possibly can find excuses, 
for still terming themselves what they have always been 
accustomed to term themselves when there was still a 
good reason for distinguishing themselves strongly from 
the opposite party. Take, for example, the constituency 
which has just elected a Conservative for the Petersfield 
division of Hampshire. Before the Irish Home-rule 
question arose the Petersfield division of Hampshire was 
very nearly equally divided. In 1885 the Liberals in that 
division of Hampshire carried the day by avery small 
majority. Unfortunately for the Conservatives, the Con- 
gervative party was.divided by the appearance of two 
Conservative candidates,—Mr. Nicholson, who was the 
favourite and polled 3,253 votes, and Mr. Henty, who 
polled only 179 votes. The whole Conservative vote was, 
therefore, only 3,432, and exceeded the Liberal vote 
for Lord Wolmer (who at that time was the only Liberal 
candidate) by only 18. Lord Wolmer, however, succeeded, 
but only because the Conservative party was divided. 
Though his majority was nominally 161, he would 
probably have been in a minority of 18 or thereabouts 
had Mr. Henty not gone to the poll. But when the 
Irish Home-rule question came up, the Unionist party 
obtained a comparatively easy victory. Lord Wolmer 
(the present Lord Selborne) obtained a majority of 111 
(namely, 3,188 against 3,077), the constituency declaring 
itself for the Liberal Unionists as against the thorough- 
going Conservative. In 1892 the Conservative candidate, 
Mr. Wickham, got a large majority (904) against Mr. 
Bonham-Carter, the present Liberal candidate, probably 
because in 1892 the contest was regarded as one really 
raised on the issue of Irish Home-rule, and because Mr. 
Bonham-Carter was a Home-ruler. In 1895, however, a 
great number of the Radicals not being Home-rulers, they 
made no attempt to fight, and the Conservatives obtained 
the seat without a contest. On the present occasion the 
danger of Irish Home-rule no longer appeared serious, 
and the Conservative candidate, who has again won the 
seat, has therefore won it by a decidedly reduced majority 
as compared with the vote of 1892, for the Radicals 
fought a good battle, conceiving that the moderate 
Liberals would no longer stay away from the poll from 
fear of the success of the Home-rulers. The story 
of the last twelve years’ contests really means this, that 
this division of Hampshire is a moderate Conservative or a 
moderate Liberal constituency, whichever you like to call 
it,—distinctly anti-Radical, but not distinctly anti-Con- 
servative, preferring to keep things as they are, to any- 
thing like a revolution in either direction, and preferring 
a mildly Conservative-Liberal policy to either an extreme 
Conservative policy or a revolutionary policy of the 
Radical type. So far, then, as the by-elections in the 
Petersfield division of Hampshire go, we may fairly 
assume that there is no strong division between the two 
parties, for when there is any danger of a great and 
sudden change the majority against those who desire such 
achange at once increases; and when there is no such 
danger the majority of the winning side dwindles. In 
other words, there is no evidence of keen political feeling. If 
ere were, we should see an eager desire to crush an 
already beaten party, but of that there seems no trace. 
There seems, then, at present very little evidence as to 
the political cries which will succeed the cry for and 
against Irish Home-rule so soon as the two parties 
are convinced that the “ predominant partner” is not at all 
ely ever to acquiesce in the virtual separation of Ireland 


from England, and that Ireland must content herself with 
an effective Local Government Bill such as Mr. Balfour 
sketched out the other day as the great Irish measure of 
next Session. Of course the Irish Nationalists will throw 
their casting-vote on the side of the party which offers the 
best Local Government Bill; but it will not be likely at 
once to forgive the Radicals if they drop the Irish Home-rule 
Bill, even though the Irish Nationalists themselves are 
thoroughly convinced that there will never be any hope 
of carrying Home-rule for Ireland through the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom. That, however, is only a question 
of a year or so. We need not suppose that the Irish 
party, keen and clever as they are, would allow their 
irritation with the English Radicals to last so long as 
to ruin all their own political enterprises, after they had 
once convinced themselves that they could achieve a much 
greater success with the help of the English Radicals than 
they have the least chance of achieving without them. 
In a year or two at most the Irish Nationalists will 
acquiesce in some sort of compromise with the English 
Radicals, and drop the vindictive resolve to punish 
their former allies for deserting them. And when that 
had been decided on, the English Radicals would have 
to consider on what policy it would be most prudent for 
them to determine, in order to carry the Irish Nationalists, 
as well as the English democrats, with them, in an 
effort to defeat the English Conservatives. 

What, then, would be the most likely policy for the 
two parties to pursue, the object of the English Radicals 
being to secure the help of the Irish Nationalists, as well 
as to keep the English republicans or semi-republicans on 
their side? In the first place, they would endeavour to 
offer so large and popular a scheme of local government 
that the Conservatives could not outbid them as Mr. 
Balfour seems somewhat likely to outbid them, if his Irish 
Local Government Bill of next Session should fulfil the 
anticipations raised in the minds of the Irish Nationalists 
by his speech of a fortnight ago. It would be 
something, of course, to make it certain that the Con- 
servatives are not likely to do more for Ireland than 
the Radicals ; for under present circumstances that does 
not seem quite impossible, and there are not a few of the 
Irish party who would be very glad to co-operate with the 
Conservatives rather than with the Liberals, if only because 
they consider that the Radicals have disappointed them, 
while the Conservatives are likely to do more for them 
than they had hoped. But that will not, of course, 
be sufficient. And the Radicals will wish, if it be possible, 
to hold out hopes which Conservatives could not even 
dream of holding out. Probably the Radicals would think 
that both the Irish party and the semi-republican party 
would agree in a “ Little England” foreign policy, the 
Irish party because they love to belittle England, and the 
republicans because almost all of them belong to the 
“Little Englanders,” either for economical or for other 
reasons,—such, for instance, as Professor Beesly or Mr. 
Frederic Harrison give for disapproving of great 
empires. We doubt, however, whether the moderate 
Radicals,—Sir William Harcourt himself amongst them,— 
will at all like to be committed to a “Little England” 
policy, especially if it be also an Irish policy, since that is 
by no means popular with moderate Liberals. We 
anticipate, therefore, that the foreign policy which will 
best suit the Irish and the semi-republicans (such as 
Mr. Labouchere) will be by no means acceptable to 
the moderate leaders of the Radicals. We hold that so 
far as foreign policy goes, the Liberals, as they call them- 
selves, have very little chance of finding any sound basis 
on which to take their stand, or of improving their 
position as against the Conservatives by taking that stand. 


As regards Home policy, we suppose that the most likely 
endeavours which the Radicals will make would be to go 
further in the direction of the Socialists than they have ever 
gone as yet. But there, again, we should fear that they cau 
hardly look for any great success. The English working 
class no doubt desire to find a Government which would 
co-operate with the various Trade-Unions, and to give the 
Trade-Unions a good deal of influence in the various Acts 
which are intended to regulate the Labour policy of the 
country. But the English working class would by no 
means desire to mingle anything like Socialism with 
their Labour policy; and we doubt much whether a 
policy directed by the various Trade-Unions would 








not excite quite as much opposition amongst the 
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unemployed as a policy directed by the capitalists 
themselves. The Radical party would gain very little, 
even if it did not lose, by taking part with the 
organised Trade-Unions, and what the friends of the 
resent Government really want is a Radical party ably 
led and intelligently organised in such a fashion as would 
oblige the Conservatives to consider their policy earnestly, 
and to organise the best possible resistance against 
revolutionary proposals. What is really mischievous 
to our Parliamentary government at the present time 
is the incoherence of both parties, the looseness of the 
Liberal doctrine, and the indolence, not to say the in- 
difference, of the Conservatives in devising an effective 
strategy against the Radical attack. 


So far, therefore, as we can see, there is no clear prospect 
of a new policy for either party, though a new policy is 
certainly wanted after the complete collapse of Home- 
rule on the one side, and after the comparative ease of 
Conservative victory on the other side. The Con- 
servatives need to be fairly frightened into looking 
for a stronger intellectual position. The Liberals 
need to find the means of so frightening them. We 
fear that, at present, whenever the Liberals win, it will be 
simply because the country has got sick of the Conserva- 
tives. Butif that is the only reason for their success, 
their success will be very shortlived. We have no doubt 
that Lord Salisbury, able as he is, would be twice as 
strong if he had abler opponents; and that Mr. Balfour, 
shrewd and thoughtful as he is, would be twice as 
powerful if he were not well aware that his own party 
has absolute confidence in him, and that they do not 
really feel competent to criticise him at all. Yet this is 
far from a satisfactory situation. The Conservatives 
need stronger adversaries. The Liberals need stronger 
leaders. 





THE SECRET POLICE IN GERMANY. 


ii our minds the great interest of the trial of Herr 
von Tausch, which ended on Friday week in a verdict 
of acquittal, consists in the evidence it affords that the 
German Monarchy is becoming more and more of an 
autocracy. Under that form of government the mind of 
the Monarch is the real motive force, and to influence 
that becomes the preoccupation not only of intriguers, but 
of statesmen, and even of patriots. He becomes as im- 
portant as “the people” in a democracy. Patriots who 
are quite honest may be sure that such and sucha Minister 
is injuring the State, that if the Sovereign would only 
part with him all would go well, and that if the Sovereign 
only understood him as well as his enemies do he would 
cease to trust such counsel. The efforts to clarify the 
Monarch’s mind as to his Minister’s character become, 
therefore, incessant; :nd as the Monarch is necessarily 
suspicious of mere abuse or condemnation, these efforts 
often degenerate, even with fairly upright men, into 
intrigues. The Sovereign is watched through a micro- 
scope; his intimates, his friends, even in some cases his 
personal servants, are employed to bring “the truth” 
before him; and for the campaign of criticism, which is 
often witnessed in constitutional countries, is substituted 
a campaign of calumny. Herr von Tausch having been 
acquitted of perjury, must be held guiltless of that offence ; 
but no one can read even short reports of his trial without 
perceiving that the object of the secret police of Berlin 
was to influence the German Emperor’s mind against 
certain Ministers, especially Baron Marschall von Bieber- 
stein, or without suspecting that as this could not be done 
in the interest of the police itself, it was done in the interest 
of politicians hostile to the Ministry. The names of the 
Hinterminner were not disclosed in the trial, the Court 
checking, it may be rightly, that part of the inquiry; but 
few in Germany doubt that Herr von Tausch had 
employers, and not many question that whoever they 
were, their object was to drive the Emperor into the arms 
of a most reactionary clique. The means adopted were, 
as is alleged, most subtle, nothing less than the circulation 
in print and in society of statements which were sure to 
annoy the Emperor grievously, and the production of 
evidence calculated to raise in his mind a suspicion that 
the unfriendly rumours or statements were due to his own 
Ministers. His Majesty, for instance, was much annoyed, 
justly annoyed, that an after-dinner speech was attributed 
to the Russian Emperor while on a visit, which seemed to 





——___!_ 
imply implacable hostility to Germany, and he wag 

to believe for a moment that the misrepresentation 
due to his own Minister for Foreign Affairs, ey 
naturally, being his father’s son, very sensitive rm 
libel that a pain from which he frequently suffers in hi 
ear arises from malignant tumour, and efforts his 
directed to make him believe that these statements algo 
came from his own closest advisers. Intrigues of 
kind are rarely practised in constitutional cont: 
where, if anybody is worth deceiving, it is the demog 

at large, where there is much less secrecy, and where the 
Monarch has a difficulty in removing Ministers ; but unde 
every autocracy they are incessant, and their ocey, . 
in Berlin shows how entirely the mind of the Soyer 
has become the pivot round which the State revolveg It 
his Majesty distrusts a counsellor or a General the 
General or counsellor is politically lost, and consequent} 
the efforts to sow distrust never end. They are often, 
baffled, of course, because the Sovereign knows his men: 
but they sometimes succeed, as the history of all despotic 
Courts amply testifies, and the hope that they may suocae 
never in such Courts ceases to animate ambitious men of 
the intriguing class of mind, as well as men who args 
regards politics just a little fanatic. The latter really 
believe that in inventing evidence they are only makin 
substantial truth more visible. We do not know that they 
are worse than demagogues, who practise much the same 
arts in a different way, but they are quite as bad and 
more dangerous, because it is possible in a democracy to 
dispel a libel, which to be efficacious must be public, and jt 
is not possible in an autocracy because the autocrat jy 
compelled to be silent about most of the stories he hears, 
There being no honest publicity, he would never know 
anything if he did not listen a little to the official 
delators, or if he habitually betrayed their confidence, 
The history of the East is full of such transactions; but 
they go on in Europe also whenever one man is so power. 
ful that a change in his mind or in his policy involves the 
whole welfare of the State. We say nothing of the 
personal intrigues, but of course in an autocracy they are 
much more bitter because persons have so very much more 
to lose and gain. The Minister who is trusted is so very 
great a man, the Minister who falls falls to such a depth, 
Count Caprivi, for instance, who was comparatively an 
unknown man, became in a moment as Chancellor the 
cynosure of European eyes, while since he has fallen we 
may doubt whether there are ten men outside Germany 
who know what has become of him. 


It is not quite easy to understand why a secret political 
police should, as a rule, tend to become so very bad. 
It is natural that every absolute Sovereign should 
wish to have one. He knows perfectly well that there is 
a kind of tacit conspiracy to keep disagreeable things 
from his ears, that he is seldom told the whole truth, and 
that he is liable to be deceived as to the secret objects of 
his Ministers, as to the attitude of foreign Ambassadors, 
and as to the general view entertained of himself by the 
masses of his people. He is not bound by any moral law 
to endure that ignorance, which must hamper him in his 
functions very much. We suspect, too, though this ides 
rests almost entirely on the evidence of foreign memoit- 
writers in a few Courts, that the Sovereign, when absolute, 
has a tendency to suspect direct corruption, actual be 
trayal for the sake of cash, such as undoubtedly occurred 
under the reigns of both the Napoleons. He organises, 
therefore, a system of espionage; but why, as he really 
wishes for the truth, and can have no conceivable interest 
in falsehood, his spies should not be as respectable 
as the officers of any Intelligence Department, we do not 
quite see. All Ambassadors are spies in a way, and most 
superior officers in Continental police, and they ar, 
as a rule, quite decent and trustworthy people. ‘The 
secret police, however, from the days’ of Sejanus to 
those of Fouché, in absolute monarchies has been 
bad, and we suppose the reasons are these. It is 9 
difficult to get accurate information on hidden intrigues 
without treachery that men of sensitive honour av0l 
the work, and it gradually falls into the hands of met 
who are able but have consciences of leather. Thesé 
men are either ambitious or esurient; in the former as 
they make themselves of importance by inventing dangers 
to the Sovereign—the pet device of delators in all ages— 
and in the latter case they are tempted by their facilities 
for levying blackmail, or for placing themselves at the 
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gispos ‘l of parties which reward them in one way or 
se either with cash or contracts. They see that 
ew reports are influential even in public affairs, while 
thetr tell heavily for and against individuals, and they 
: ily discover that as they are useless unless protected 
ihe are practically irresponsible, There are, too, some 
| « plots ” to be detected, though not perhaps very 
any,—two or three were certainly very dangerous to 
x icon I. They find, especially in countries where 
ination is much dreaded, that declassés men and dis- 
reputable women make excellent detective agents; they 
we themselves, we fancy, often deceived, and gradually, 
ybat with the desire to justify their employment, what 
ith the endless suspicions which arise in their own 
ninds, and what with the galling contrast between 
their power and their pay or repute, they become 
thoroughly demoralised. Some scandal then destroys 
the Sovereign’s confidence in them, and they are 
suppressed, only to be superseded by a new set, who 
it first tell the truth, and then fall slowly into the 
ways of their predecessors. The best way is to dis- 
nse with them altogether ; but absolute Sovereigns will 
nrely or never do it, even when they are as upright and 
jsstout-hearted as William I. of Germany. They cannot 
ye how it can injure the State for them to know every- 
thing, they often distrust their own acumen, and we 
aspect they are much more often moved by downright 
human curiosity than it is usual to acknowledge. It must 
be very interesting to a King to know, or think he knows, 
the secret history of everybody about him, and of every 
fiction within his capital. It must be very like watching 
a drama upon the plot of which your own life or for- 
tune depends, and which may at any moment result in a 
success Or a catastrophe. At all events Kings, when 
they have great powers, have an inclination to tolerate 
the abuses inherent in secret police rather than to dis- 
nse with them, and we do not wonder at the report 
that William ITI. is not at all convinced that the prosecu- 
tion of Herr von Tausch was either justified or politically 
apedient. The number of men who believe that they 
annot see through their own confidential agents is 
probably a limited one, as limited as even novelists and 
dramatists think, and the King whose secret police is 
“exposed” probably feels as sore as the vain man who 
finds the whole world suddenly made aware of his false 
teeth, 





THE HAILEYBURY SUICIDE. 


[ an interesting letter which we publish in another 
column on the suicide at Haileybury, the writer 
blames us for having taken for granted that it was, as 
amatter of course, wrong to publish the names of the 
three boys who had teased the unfortunate Evans till he 
could no longer bear his life. We cannot, however, agree 
vith the opinion which is expressed in that letter; first 
because it seems to us impossible to treat boys of that age 
as fully responsible for actions which, however faulty, it 
evidently required a good deal of judgment and experience 
to estimate aright, though when they result in consequences 
soterrible, there must attach to them through life a far more 
evil reputation than any which it was possible for them to 
have known that they deserved ; and next, because it was 
really very doubtful whether or not their unfortunate 
vetim had not grossly exaggerated their actual guilt, in 
consequence of a morbid sensitiveness in his own nature, 
of which even his most kindly schoolfellows seem to have 
perceived the trace. It is of course clear enough that the 
three boys of whose cruelty Evans complained in his letter 
tothe Head-Master deserved to have had a fair private 
trial before they were condemned to so great a 
penalty as the publication of their names to all the 
world ; and also that they had had no such trial before the 
question rose as to their guilt. Yet it might well have 

n that it was only the hypersensitiveness of the poor 
boy, who imagined himself disgraced before all the school, 
without really having suffered more than any other of his 
schoolfellows, that caused this mistaken impression. That 
. least was evidently the view taken of his case by the 
ead-boy in the house in which Evans lived, and who on 
a 8 Own authority was one of his best friends. And 
at, too, was the judgment of the Head-Master, Canon 
yttelton, of whose justice and kindliness all who know 


being the general circumstances of the case, it seems to us 
absolutely clear that the publication of the boys’ names 
before there was any kind of certainty as to their 
guilt, or if they were guilty, as to the degree of that 
guilt, might well have been a far greater injustice to them 
than any of which they had themselves been guilty towards 
Evans. Not that we doubt the absolute necessity of a full 
investigation of the case such as that for which Canon 
Lyttelton has very wisely asked. We wish, indeed, that in 
his first letter on the subject he had expressed a stronger 
condemnation of these habitual attacks on particular boys, 
almost always especially sensitive boys, which now and 
then lead to such tragic results, even though it may be 
quite true that they arise quite as often out of the special 
excitability of the victim, as out of the love of teasing 
which seems to be so deeply rooted in boys at the age 
when they are beginning to grow contemptuous of any- 
thing like softness in their schoolfellows. Canon Lyttelton 
is the very last man to underrate the torture which such 
teasing boys often inflict, but we think that he might well 
have seized the first opportunity to impress that lesson 
on the prone rather blunt moral feelings of some of his 
pupils, especially when he could have done so without 
attaching guilt to any particular boy, since he might have 
frankly admitted that a special sensitiveness, not un- 
frequently due to specially fine qualities, contributes 
greatly to the danger of a tragic end for petty and 
often only half-appreciated cruelties of this kind. We 
quite admit that Head-Masters are justly reluctant to press 
too hard on the dullness of the average boy’s sympathies, 
knowing as they do that these sympathies develop them- 
selves in them later in life, and that it is by no means easy 
to get them into earlier blossom; nay, that a thick skin 
in early life may be part of the preparation for a successful 
career. Still, it was a very good opportunity for teaching 
boys that anything like cruelty is cowardly and unmanly 
as well as unjust, and that it leads to the narrowing of all 
the greater openings in life by rendering others unwilling 
to co-operate with us and unwilling to trust us, We have 
no doubt at all that Canon Lyttelton does impress these 
simple truths upon his boys, and that it was his im- 
pression that the three boys named in poor Evans’s last 
letter had been hardly dealt with that made him disposed 
to attenuate their faultiness instead of throwing on 
them all the blame for Evans’s despair. But still we 
could have wished that while saying what he did, Canon 
Lyttelton had used the opportunity to show how very 
easily it may happen that teasing results in tragedy when 
the subject of the teasing happens to be a person of 
specially sensitive nature. And, indeed, there could be no 
better opportunity for beginning to open a boy’s mind 
to those larger sympathies which seem to be so late in 
maturing in nineteen boys out of twenty. 


It is perfectly true, of course, that one of the great 
advantages which boys get in school is the hardening, 
as it is called, of the too sensitive skin which home life 
often produces. But this great advantage should be 
gained as much as possible at their own cost, and not at 
the cost of their schoolfellows. We shall be told, of 
course, that if every boy is to abstain from anything like 
harshness to his schoolfellows, school will become like 
another home, and that there will be no hardening at all. 
But that is surely a great mistake. What makes the 
difference between school and home is the same as that 
which makes the difference between the world and home,— 
namely, the absence of those special feelings that grow 
out of common sympathies and common hopes, and the 
necessity of a constant self-restraint which is not and 
cannot be requisite in an atmosphere of habitual sympathy. 
School is like the world, only much harder than the 
world, because it requires not only perpetual self-restraint, 
but perpetual warfare of a mild kind, and perpetual 
warfare is more than a bracing atmosphere, it is a 
biting atmosphere, and it is very doubtful indeed whether 
that is beneficial to any but the strongest constitutions. 
We do not believe that constant conflict is at all suited to 
any character in an immature stage. And all schovlboys 
are not only immature, but very easily indurated by 
constant conflict, even where they are not driven mad 
by it. The moral atmosphere of a great public school 
might well be softened without making it too soft, 





| just as the moral atmosphere of home might well be 
rendered more bracing with nothing but advantage to 


im have, we believe, formed the highest opinion. These | all its members. 
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TWO PICTURESQUE FIGURES IN THE JUBILEE. 


Ww wonder how many of the millions who will gaze 
at the Jubilee Procession will appreciate the 
historic marvel of some of its separate incidents. Take, 
for instance, the presence of Raja Pertab Singh, or Sir 
Pertab Singh, as barbarian heralds presume to call him, 
who is to ride, it is said, close to the Prince of Wales as 
one of his aides-de-camp. Pertab Singh, Premier and 
Regent of Jodhpore, represents a house which is the 
quintessence and pride of Hindooism, which contests 
with the house of Oodeypore the positive primacy in the 
Hindoo world, a primacy belonging, by the consent of all 
Hindcos, to one of these two families, which alike claim 
to be descended from Rama, and therefore from the gods. 
His family have been reigning as Sovereign Princes in 
Jodhpore, Rajpootana, for more than five hundred years, 
but ages before that they were obeyed by the Rahtore 
clan in Kanauj, the ancient Hindoo kingdom on the 
upper waters of the Ganges; and even if they never aided 
Porus, which is the legend, they are older as independent 
Chiefs with power of life and death than any European 
house or any Asiatic except the Mikado of Japan. In 
India dignity springs primarily from antiquity of birth, 
and the Solar Race, as they style themselves, are prouder 
than Bourbons; regarded the descendants of Timour, 
while they still reigned as the Great Moguls, as only 
upstart adventurers; and must, we fear, regard the 
intruding English, in their own words, as “clouds that 
obscure the sun of Hindooism,”—works of God indeed, 
but works which of necessity will speedily pass away. 
It is said—we do not vouch for the story, but it is 
inherently probable—that the gentlemen who settle those 
high matters were only half aware of the rank of 
Pertab Singh, and decided that as he was not a reigning 
Prince, he must ride in the Procession after men who held 
that position, but whom he regarded as immeasurably his 
inferiors. The proud Rajpoot would instantly have 
returned to India to brood for the rest of his life over the 
indignity; but the Prince of Wales, who comprehends 
such pride, and perhaps sympathises with it—for, after 
all, neither the Guelfs nor the Coburgs are new people 
—heard of the difficulty, and settled it at once by giving 
the Rajpoot Chief an honorary post in his own household. 
So a Chief who may be accepted by all men as repre- 
senting the heads of Hindooism will ride in the pro- 
cession of his own free will as directly belonging to the 
train of the future Emperor of Hindostan. The world, if 
you will think of it, has hardly witnessed a more 
picturesque incident than that since Zenobia walked 
behind Aurelian’s chariot, and she had been conquered, 
which the Solar Race never has been. It is the voluntary 
character of the attendance which makes it so interesting. 
In a cold little island of the Atlantic the Empress of 
India leads a procession in her own honour, and so real is 
her authority, and yet so light and so well appreciated, 
that a Prince of the Solar Race—which refused a bride 
to a Mogul Emperor as altogether too low a suitor—the 
representative of the faith of two hundred and fifty 
millions of her subjects, themselves lost to sight in a huge 
peninsula of Asia, considers himself honoured by riding 
in her train. And no Hindoo will blame his presence, 
no Hindoo will declare himself misrepresented, no 
Hindoo, however discontented, will think of declaring— 
as so many Irishmen, for instance, declare—that the 
Empress is nothing to him, that the procession is none 
of his business, that the Regent of Jodhpore would do 
better if he sat sullenly in his palace meditating on the 
hour of his emancipation. While the Empress reigns let 
her be honoured, that is the judgment of the Hindoo 
mind, as well as the utterance of his lips. There must be 
some kind of political sense among millions who can act 
in that way; for though you may call it resignation if you 
will, still the resignation of a hundred and twenty millions 
of fighting men, with a creed of their own, and traditions 
of their own, and a pride that knows no limit, cannot be 
mere servility to power. That the loyalty or acquiescence 


or resignation is there is proved by the presence of the 
Jodhpore Regent, who is, be it remembered, no foolish 
Princeling, but a man of special ability, who has governed 
a State larger than Greece thoroughly well, who under- 
stands alike his countrymen and England, and who, if he 
is a courtier at all, is much such a courtier as the old 
feudal lords were to the English Kings. 


There are 


elements in Indian society which Englishmen are too 

to forget, and sometimes when we think of them we do 
whether the British method of obtaining Indian aid j 
altogether wise, whether we could not obtain from . 
great families assistance in governing which we shal] 

in vain from men without foothold, without traditio 
without pride of race, selected by a competitive }j *~ 
examination. To those who know India it dogs an 
the best or the safest field for trying democratic plas 
ments. If we departed from India, it is not to grades : 
of the Calcutta universities that power would go, rer 
men like Pertab Singh, to rough Sikh Sirdars, and to tj, 
Generals whom Mussulman society, wherever it is found 
so easily throws up. 

We hope, too, that the London multitude will cast a kind] 
glance at the Haussa troops. They are not pictur ’ 
persons like Pertab Singh, being simply fierce-looking 
negroes; but their presence is a remarkable triumph of 
the English skill in governing. They are Mahommeday 
negroes from West Africa, and forty years ago they wor 
considered dangerous savages, incapable of civilisation 
and hostile in their hearts to the intrusion of any civilige 
Power. Some Governor on the West Coast, however 
driven to despair by the want of a cheap acclimatised 
force, resolved to enlist Haussas. Officers, quite ordin 
officers, were set to organise them; they were properly 
fed, honestly paid, and only flogged when justice op 
discipline required that penalty. They at once became 
excellent soldiers or armed policemen, and ever since the 
have been as trustworthy as any in her Majesty’s service, 
They never dream of skulking, they will charge when 
ordered like Europeans or Ghoorkas, and they will face 
the fatigues and privations of a campaign as well as 
Turks. There seems to be literally no reason for dis. 
trusting them, they like the service, and it would be 
perfectly possible to raise from among them an African 
legion of twenty thousand men, at least as good as any 
Sepoys ever were. That means that if African negroes 
are treated with the proper mixture of justice, kindness, 
and severity, they are willing to follow the English, to die 
fighting for them, and to maintain, what is far more difficult, 
an order like that of British troops in garrison. African 
negroes, in fact, like military discipline, and are civilised 
by it when the officers are Englishmen. That is a very 
singular reservoir of power to have tapped, and one which 
may yet enable us to fulfil our great task in Africa, which 
is to establish there the Paz Britannica and introduce 9 
much order that unarmed peasants may plough in peace as 
they do in Bengal, and that unarmed citizens may indulge 
the taste for trading which exists among the negroes of 
the whole continent, and is only kept down by the per- 
manent insecurity of life and property. There is hardly 
any manufacture so creditable to British skill and per. 
severance as the Haussa soldier, who, because he receives 
fair treatment, dies for a Queen who is neither of his 
continent, his colour, nor his faith, as if he had been bom 
within her own island dominion. He is the best guarantee 
for the fact which a negro explorer and philanthropist has 
impressed on us, that wherever he went in Western Africa, 
negroes of every tribe told him that they were ready to 
follow the English, who, though violent and headstrong, 
alone among white men, as they perceived, heartily wished 
them well. As our special business in this world is ruling 
its dark masses, that is pleasant testimony, and the Haussa 
private as he marches in the Procession is its concrete 
confirmation. 





MOBILE ARMIES. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Times, writing ™ 

Monday’s paper, quotes a saying from one of 
General Maurice’s books which is to the effect that 
“some day a second Alexander will arise who, with 
smaller numbers of highly organised troops, will out 
manceuvre and crumple up our present unwieldy masses of 
men.” That, we believe, represents a reality, and in a sens 
a very old and obvious one. It is the tendency of all military 
systems to become over-elaborate, to get bloated, and 9 
inefficient,—to become mechanical, and to let the humaa 
equation be lost sight of. This was what happened i 
the eighteenth century. After the Seven Years’ War the 
various Powers of Europe began apparently to make use 
of the lessons they had learned, and military science 40 





discipline were most painfully and conscientiously ela 
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ted. But by the time the revolutionary war had begun, 
though excellently found and equipped, and as 
as numbers went, very large, had become stiff, unhandy, 
‘amobile things. Then arose Napoleon, with his swift, 
smasbiDg blows delivered, at first at any rate, by small, 
compact armies which had little or no baggage and en- 
cambrances, and which were bent rather on beating the 
qnemy than on retreating in the proper way should a retreat 
te strategically the correct thing. The new strategy and 
tactics of Napoleon bewildered, and then destroyed, the 
old - fashioned armies. His soldiers were twice as 
pid in their movements, and hence thirty thousand 
men in his hands were more formidable than fifty 
thousand in the hands of the Generals opposed to 
him. 

We are by no means sure that armies at the end of the 
nineteenth century are not to some extent in the condition 
of the armies of the last few years of the eighteenth 
gntury. No doubt the modern Generals are, or shall we say 
yem, less sleepy-headed than the old bewigged Austrians 
and Prussians, though they, it must be remembered, 
were in their day reckoned men of science, but at the 
game time we expect that a good deal of our modern 
nilitary organisation has become stiff and unpractical. We 
shall be told, no doubt, that the Prussian Army went like 
dock-work in 1870, but we must be allowed to doubt 
whether the clock-work is quite as good now as it was 
then, in spite of appearances. Besides, Prussia had just 
the very force opposed to her in 1870 against which good 
cock-work would be sure to prevail,—a piece of bogus 
nilitary mechanism. Whether Prussia would have had as 
easy a victory if some Frenchman had arisen capable of 
organising and using a really mobile force of sixty thousand 
men is another question. It is possible that such a spear- 
head stuck into the clock-work might have done it a great 
dealof damage. That, however, is speculation. What we do 
know is that the Prussian Army was a splendid fighting 
organism at the end of the Seven Years’ War, and 
that at Jena, some forty years after, it proved utterly 
wable to meet Napoleon’s quick, fierce assault. In 
spite, then, of the magnificent organisation of the pre- 
seat European armies and of their vast size, we believe 
it to be quite possible that some new Alexander may 
arise who will organise a new method of fighting 
which, for a time at any rate, may bring all their 
far-stretched greatness to ruin. Of course such a 
genius in the art of war may never get to the front, 
but that his opportunity exists in the present bloated 
amaments we have no sort of doubt. Yet it will 
be said,—how about the big battalions? All military 
authorities agree that in the end, and considering that the 
European nations are practically equal in courage and 
morale, the way to win a battle is to confront five men of 
the enemy with eight, or if possible, ten, men of your own. 
That proves that the big armies will always beat the 
small? Bynomeans. It is because we entirely and abso- 
lutely acquiesce in the big battalions theory—“ Providence 
is on the side of the big battalions” was Napoleon’s dictum 
—that we hold that small and properly organised mobile 
armies will beat the huge unwieldy armies that the 
modern European strategists contemplate putting into 
the field. Remember your big battalion must con- 
front the little battalion not on paper, but on the 
ground. Hence, if a body of twenty thousand men 
can be swiftly and suddenly confronted with a body of 
forty thousand, the big battalions rule is on the side of 
the forty thousand. The fact that the twenty thousand 
belong to an organisation which has a couple of hundred 
thousand men behind it does not matter. Unless the 
two hundred thousand men are available at the moment 
they do not count. An extremely mobile army, ready 
to spring first in one direction and then in another, 
18 quite capable of beating an army of three or four times 
its size, and beating it always, by having a substantial 
majority of combatants in every actual engagement. Of 
course, the big army may be so splendidly organised that 
it will be quite as mobile, if not more mobile, than the 
mall army. In that case the small army will be swallowed 
Whole. All we contend is that the hugeness of the 
European armies tends to make them immobile, and that 
therefore it is always possible that some clever invention 
in the direction of intense mobility may give victory to a 
small and apparently not particularly well-found army in 
other respects. We will give an example of what we 


the armies, 


mean, though we admit it is a purely fantastical one. Sup- 
pose a really practical road-skate to be invented which 
would enable men to move at the rate of twelve miles 
an hour along ordinary roads. Probably no skates 
will ever be made to do that except on very flat roads 
in quite exceptional condition, but at present we 
merely want an illustration. Can it be doubted 
that a Commander who could thus move infantry 
sixty miles in the twenty-four hours would be able 
to strike so swiftly and so surely that he would be 
certain to outnumber the enemy on the actual ground 
of battle? A General with a small army as mobile 
as that would be able to break up, and so destroy, a great 
slow-moving force as easily as a small body of police break 
up a crowd which outnumbers them perhaps a hundred 
times. If the tactics of the police are observed, it will be 
seen that they too obey the law of the big battalions. They 
always take care at the points where they attack the crowd 
to be in the majority. A body of policemen make a spring 
at a corner of the crowd, break it off from the main body, 
surround it, and then, outnumbering it, quickly disperse 
it. The same manceuvre is repeated over and over again, 
first one corner being attacked and then another till 
gradually the mob is nibbled away bit by bit. During 
these little engagements the police are always in a majority, 
and yet they are in a minority when compared with the 
crowd as a whole. What enables them to effect their 
purpose is the quickness and suddenness of their blows. 
Before their intention is divined they fling themselves 
upon the knot of meu they have marked out for 
attack. 


We shall perhaps be told that the answer to all this is 
that the organisers of the great armies quite understand 
our theory, and that accordingly they have made their 
troops as mobile as possible. In other words, it will be 
impossible for the new Alexander to organise an army of 
special and extra mobility because mobility has already been 
carried as far as it can be carried,—putting aside, of course, 
fantastic inventions like road-skates and multicycles. To 
all this we should be inclined to say :—Hvery invention or 
device seems impossible till it is discovered. Of course 
a new Alexander will not arise unless and until he 
can think out some hitherto unknown plan for obtaining 
great extra mobility. All we say is that if such a plan is 
ever discovered the discoverer need not be afraid of armies 
which are counted by the million, cover whole provinces, 
drink rivers dry, and poison the ground with theircongested 
encampments. We, again, are not military experts, and 
cannot, therefore, even suggest the lines upon which 
mobility may be achieved. There are, however, some 
curious and suggestive remarks on the subject in a letter 
signed “The Bull,” and headed “The Marching Power of the 
Infantry’ (Monday’s Times), which are worth considera- 
tion, The writer proposes to make our infantry more 
mobile by having a packhorse to every eight men for the 
purpose of carrying knapsacks and great-coats. “The 
idea of a battalion formation of eight hundred men and 
one hundred packhorses may appear to old soldiers,” says 
“ The Bull,” “ to be an impossibility, but I would gladly 
undertake with such an organisation to meet a battalion 
of one thousand men each carrying dead weight, out-march 
it, out-manceuvre it, out-shoot, and out-fight it, and at the 
end of three months’ campaign have more men with my 
colours.” A curious proof of the soundness of this view 
is given in the same letter in the shape of a quotation from 
one of Lord Lake’s papers. In Lord Lake’s despatch 
from the field of Laswarrie he speaks of the high qualities 
of De Boigne’s brigades and says :—‘ They carry all their 
knapsacks and baggage on camels, so can march doubleas 
fast as we can.” This, however, is a technical matter, and 
one which we shall not attempt to discuss. Our pro- 
position is simply that with which we began. The 
Commander who can secure a real and great advantage in 
the matter of mobility in the field need not be afraid to 
face a big army with a little one. He will be too slippery 
for hostile millions to press him to the ground, and he will 
be able, by flying from one point to another, to keep 
breaking corners off his bulky antagonist’s force. As we 
must always have small armies, let us hope that this secret 
of mobility will be reserved for the discovery of an English- 
man. If it is, and if need be—which need may God 
forbid—we may yet see a small army of Englishmen 
playing a great part in the theatre of European 
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SHALL POOR BENEFICES OR POOR CLERGY 
BE FIRST HELPED? 


Wek to put up with a second best is one of the 

most troublesome of practical problems. The case 
on each side is often so unanswerable, Why should we 
content ourselves with a plan which is obviously and 
hopelessly inadequate to the work it has to do, besides 
possibly leading to a variety of mischievous consequences 
at present unsuspected? Is it not wiser to let foolish 
people follow their own foolish lines, while we set them 
an example of which they will by and by see the wisdom ? 
‘On the other hand, how can any good work get done if 
every one engaged in it insists on having his own way? The 
business of every committee, from the Concert of the 
Powers down to the humblest club that meets in the local 
public-house parlour, is largely concerned with arranging 
compromises. The people who in the long run get most 
of what they want are the people who best know the 
value of half-loaves and of cherries taken at more than 
one bite. Impracticable sticklers for every item in their 
demand commonly end by getting nothing. 

The Oxford Diocesan Conference has raised an issue of 
this kind with regard to the Queen Victoria Clergy 
Sustentation Fund. That Fund, as many of our readers 
know, has been set on foot—rather late in the day—to meet 
the crying poverty of the Anglican clergy. It is ten years 
since public attention was first drawn to this question, but 
the formation of a Central Fund has only now been seriously 
taken in hand. The scheme associated with Lord Egerton of 
Tatton isa combination of central and local effort. It ishoped 
that there will be an Association in every diocese paying 
one-fifth of its income over to the Central Association, and 
receiving in return a proportion of the money which the 
Central Association has at its disposal. This seems to us 
a very practical and reasonable scheme. It forms no 
check on diocesan liberality, because four-fifths of the 
money raised in the diocese will be devoted to local needs. 
At the same time it does something to equalise the 
financial conditions of rich and poor dioceses, by pro- 
viding a Central Fund out of which money may find its 
way to the places where it is wanted in some rough pro- 
portion to the urgency of the demand. A large number 
of the English dioceses have already accepted this scheme. 
In two or three cases doubts whether they will get a 
sufficient return for their contribution, or satisfaction with 
the result already obtained by local effort, have delayed or 
prevented affiliation, but in these cases no issue of prin- 
ciple has been raised. The Oxford objection, which has 
been successfully urged at the Diocesan Conference, 
takes higher ground. It is founded on a reasoned 
disapproval of the method which the managers of 
the Sustentation Fund have determined to follow in 
the distribution of the money raised. The Diocesan 
Committee to which the subject was referred was 
a strong one. It comprised the Bishop of Reading, 
Lords Addington, Cottesloe, and Stanmore, the Warden 
of All Souls, and Sir Charles Ryan. They have thoroughly 
gone into the working of the Sustentation Fund, and 
they report—as indeed they had no choice but to do— 
that it is in the main a system of annual doles. So 
long as this is the case they cannot recommend the 
affiliation of the diocese to the Fund. A resolution to 
this effect was moved by Sir Charles Ryan, seconded by the 
Chancellor of the diocese, and in the end carried over 
the head of an amendment, the supporters of which did 
not attempt to defend the principle adopted by the 
managers of the Central Fund, but were only anxious 
not to give them “a direct slap in the face.” 

Has the Conference done well or ill? Are the 
criticisms passed by the Committee on the method of 
the Central Fund just, and if so, do they sustain the con- 
clusion founded on them? As regards the first of these 
inquiries, we are altogether with the Committee. We 
think that the decision arrived at by the authorities of 
the General Fund is open to all the objections urged 
against it. The cause of the poverty of the clergy is 
the insufficiency, whether original or recent, of the endow- 
ments set apart for their benefit. The labourer is 
worthy of his hire, but the hire is no longer worthy 
of the labourer. The incomes of many benefices are 
less than a man with a wife and family can decently live 
on unless he has some private means. There can be no 
need to insist on the impropriety of giving any weight to 








such a consideration as this last. A patron who 
tara a man to a living, has to inquire what} 

e has of his own is greatly handicapped in the di — 
of his duty to the parish. He may have no doubt who 
best man for the post is, but it is poor comfort to be a 
on this point if he is equally clear that the man in anes 
cannot live on the income of the benefice and hag — 
source from which to supplement it. Apart from 
siderations of this kind, why should the clergy be ex bor 
to pay themselves instead of being paid? We do my 
the question of people who think religion a mistake 
the ministers of religion a nuisance. They cannes 
expected to contribute to the support of an order of mi 
which they would prefer to see abolished. But the avg . 
Englishman, who wishes to have an Established Church 
and an endowed clergy, and a married clergy, cannot with 
any consistency approve of a system in which a congider 
able number of benefices do not afford a bare living to the 

@ 
holders of them, or care to see them offered to and accepted 
by men whose sole qualification possibly is that they can 
afford to take them. This, however, is the system which 
actually prevails in England to-day, and which the 
Clergy Sustentation Fund does not aim at altering, Qy 
the contrary, the managers propose to devote the larger 
part of the money entrusted to them to making grants 
not to the poorest livings, but to the poorest incumbents 
—the income taken into account being not the income of 
the benefice, but the income from all sources of the holder 
of the benefice. A scheme of this kind is rightly described 
by the Oxford Conference Committee as “ most invidious 
and inquisitorial in its operation, full of uncertainty and 
anxiety to its recipients, and not free even from a sense of 
humiliation on their part.” 

But when we come to the question, Is a scheme which 
can be thus described, and truly described, one from which 
a Diocesan Society may rightly hold aloof? the answer, to 
our mind will be different. We shall remember the 
difficulties and delays which have attended the launching 
of any scheme at all; we shall remember that every one of 
these objections must have been considered by Lord 
Egerton’s Committee, and have been passed over for what 
seemed to them good reasons. We shall remember that 
the managers of the Central Fund can have had no wish 
save to devise the plan which should conciliate the largest 
number of supporters, and extract from them the 
largest subscriptions, In all probability, therefore, 
the ultimate decision was based on an extensive 
knowledge of what the subscribers to the Fund 
wish. The managers may think—we should be dis 
posed to say they do think—that the majority of 
the subscribers are mistaken, and that the wiser cours 
would have been to spend the money raised in increasing 
the endowments of all the benefices below a certain value 
without reference to the accidental circumstance that the 
incumbent has a private fortune. But it may be better 
to relieve the poverty of the clergy in a wrong way than 
to let it go altogether unrelieved, and we may take the 
action of the Central Fund as an indication that a con 
trary decision would have greatly lessened even the v 
modest amount which is all that has yet been contributed. 
If so there is some reason, or at all events some excuse, 
for the choice that has been made. Still, if the Central 
Fund required that the whole income of the local Society 
be made over to it, we could not blame the action of the 
Oxford Diocesan Conference. It might be too much to 
ask men to collect money every penny of which is to be 
spent in a way of which they disapprove. But this is not 
the case. Of the total sum collected by the Diocesal 
Society four-fifths—£80 in every £100—would remain 
under its own control and be spent in the way it thought 
best. It is only as to one fifth part—£20 in each £10 
—that this opinion would be overruled. Is it impossible, 
after all, that this percentage of the total sum raised in 
the diocese may fairly and usefully be laid out i the 
relief of cases of exceptional and immediate distress 
There would still be a much larger percentage left to ¢° 
to the better endowment of poor livings. 








SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS IN POETRY. 
ROFESSOR COURTHOPE, in his Oxford lecture 
“Poetical Decadence” on Friday week, insisted vey 
earnestly on the recent “vast growth of individual se 
consciousness ” as one of the main causes of the poe 
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jecndence which he finds in the last generation of our 
iterary life. Professor Courthope has steadily maintained 
tyat without @ universal element as well as an individual 
Jement in poetry there can be no poetry of the higher kind. 
{no doubt he is right if he interprets the universal and 
jhe individual elements in poetry with subtlety and accuracy. 
Bat we doubt whether he does not greatly underrate the 
miversal element contained in what may yet be fairly termed 
vjpdividual self-consciousness,” and overrate that petty and 
tistic element in it which unfits it for the purposes 
of the truly great poet. The poets whom he picks out 
for the purpose of illustrating the decadence in our most 
considerable recent poetry are Matthew Arnold, Algernon 
geinburne, and Rudyard Kipling. We understand what he 
pans in thus distinguishing Matthew Arnold, though we 
jisagree widely from his judgment, but with regard to the 
tro other poets we should not have thought that, what- 
wer their faults may be, there was any exaggerated element 
of individual self-consciousness in either of them. Mr. Swin- 
barne, except when he held fast to the lines of the Greek 
tragedy,—which he has not done since his poetical career was 
almost in its infancy,—has hardly been a considerable poet at 
all, unless we regard his vast command of musical and im- 
pressive words as constituting a considerable poet. And of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling we should say with Professor Courthope 
that he hardly knows “the difference between the life of 
poetry and the life of verse.” Yet this can hardly be true of 
ay great poet, though it is true of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
vigorous as his verse certainly is. But with relation to 
Matthew Arnold, we should absolutely deny that his defec- 
tire definition of poetry,—he defines its essence to be, as 
Professor Courthope reminds us, the “criticism of life,” 
-and his attacks on the imperfection of the middle- 
class ideal of life, in the least injure the character of 
his own poetry, which is neither made up of criticisms of 
lif, nor of attacks on the imperfect ideal of middle-class 
taste. No doubt his definition of the essence of poetry 
shows that one of his prose essays is not inspired by 
ahigh standard of critical principle. But it does not show 
that his own poems were not very much more perfect than his 
own criticism. To our mind his poems are undoubtedly 
marked by a “ vast growth of individual self-consciousness,” 
but that vast growth of individual self-consciousness was not 
of the kind fatal, or otherwise than exalting, to his genius as a 
poet. The kind of individual self-consciousness which is fatal 
to poetry, is that which throws up the oddities and unmeaning 
eccentricities of individuals, instead of bringing out more 
fully the characteristics of human nature at large. Weshould 
even say that Wordsworth is oftener guilty of this mistake 
than Matthew Arnold,—though, of course, when he does dwell 
on the higher characteristics of human nature he soars far 
ibove Matthew Arnold,—as, for example, in painting the 
‘resolution and independence” of the “ Leach-gatherer on the 
lmely moor,” or in painting the influence of Nature over 
the mind of the child of whom he said that— 
“The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her, for her the willow bend, 
Nor shall she fail to see 
E’en in the motions of the storm 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy.” 
Bit nevertheless Wordsworth wrote many more poems that 
wie really flat and entirely deficient in what Professor 
Corthope calls the universal element needful for all the 
higher poetry, than Matthew Arnold. Matthew Arnold never 
Woe anything so utterly wanting in any universal element 
# tle lines to the “ Spade with which Wilkinson hath tilled his 
i,” or “Jones, as from Calais southward you and I,” or 
“I late that Andrew Jones, he’ll breed his children up to 
waste and pillage,” or some scores of pieces which come far 
below the true level of his marvellous genius. No one, how- 
ever, ould truly say that Wordsworth often showed that “ vast 
gtowta of individual self-consciousness ” which Professor 
Courtlope regards as the signal of the recent decadence of our 
Poetry for Wordsworth is seldom self-conscious at all except 
When le rises to his highest level, as, for example, in the 
magnifcent lines written “ near Tintern Abbey,” or in “ There 
vasa by, ye knew him well, ye cliffs and islands of Winander,” 
orin “the Fountain : a Conversation.” If Professor Courthope 
Wisied to write down self-consciousness he certainly would 
hever lave chosen Wordsworth to illustrate his view. 


conscious, but only deliberately commonplace and dull; but 
when he is in the highest plane of self-consciousness he is 
also in the truest and noblest sense a poet. 

In the same sense we should say that Matthew Arnold is one 
of those poets who help us to see how largely what Professor 
Courthope terms the universal element in poetry enters into the 
adequate exposition of self-consciousness. Of course in- 
dividual self-consciousness may be made one of the poorest 
and least poetic of themes, not because it stamps an individual 
rightly, but because it fails to stamp him rightly, since it is 
impossible to stamp an individual rightly unless you bring out 
the universal element in every man as well as the individual 
element in one man. But that is precisely what Matthew 
Arnold does. He hardly ever delineates, if indeed he ever 
delineates, a mere accident in human nature. When he deals 
with human nature he always gives you not only that which 
distinguishes a man or woman from their fellows, but also that 
which unites them to their fellows, by showing us the universal 
as well as the distinctive aspect of their nature. Take, for 
instance, the lines in “ The Scholar-Gipsy ” in which he 
dwells so exquisitely on the craving of the Oxford student for 
a life plunged in the calm and the passion of a contemplative 
lot, and also tells us what it is in the life of half- 
study and of half-belief which so profoundly disappoints the 
soul, and makes it eager for that “spark from heaven” that 
alone can light up the intellect, and give it back the full energy 
of a vivid life :— 

“ For early didst thou leave the world, with powers 

Fresh, undiverted to the world without, 
Firm to their mark, not spent on other things ; 
Free from the sick fatigue, the languid doubt, 
Which much to have tried, in much been bafiled, brings. 
O life unlike to ours! 
Who fluctuate idly without term or scope, 
Of whom each strives, nor knows for what he strives, 


And each half lives a hundred different lives ; 
Who wait like thee, but not, like thee, in hope. 


Thou waitest for the spark from heaven! and we, 
Light hualf-believers of our casual creeds, 
Who never deeply felt, nor clearly will’d, 
Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds, 
Whose vague resolves never have been fulfill’d ; 
For whom each year we see 
Breeds new beginnings, disappointments new ; 
Who hesitate and falter life away, 
And lose to-morrow the ground won to-day— 
Ah! do not we, wanderer! await it too? ” 
Perhaps, however, Professor Courthope is thinking of 
“Empedocles on Etna” when he charges Matthew Arnold 
with illustrating that “vast growth of individual self- 
consciousness” which has tended to destroy the vitality of 
our recent poetry. Now we should be sorry to assert that 
“Empedocles on Etna” is one of the finest of his poems, 
because, except in its few though lovely lyrics, it has unques- 
tionably much less of the wonderfully delicate description 
of Nature’s beauty, which was one of Arnold’s greatest gifts 
asa poet. “ Empedocles on Etna” is indeed a poem intended 
to embody a Stoical moral philosophy, and one which actually 
embodies it with the greatest possible subtlety and force. 
But no one can justly say that it is self-consciousness which 
spoils it as a poem, There is no doubt a sort of self-conscious- 
ness which is deleterious to poetry, a self-consciousness which 
dwells on what is petty and egotistic in the poet’s mind, and 
which excludes that universal element in all poetry that lifts 
and expands and illuminates the mind. But there is no such 
petty egotism in “ Empedocles on Etna.” It is fall of the 
finer elements of the Stoic philosophy, but there is not a trace 
in it of the narrowness and poverty and self-occupation which 
spoil a poem. Take, for instance, this rebuke to those who 
complain of the little store of happiness which they have 
achieved in life :— 
“Fools! That so often here 
Happiness mock’d our prayer, 
I think, might make us fear 
A like event elsewhere; 
Make us, not fly to dreams, but moderate desire. 


And yet, for those who know 
Themselves, who wisely take 
Their way through life, and bow 
To what they cannot break, 
Why should I say that life need yield but moderate bliss? 
Shall we, with temper spoil’d, 
Health sapp’d by living ill, 
And judgment all embroil’d 
By sadness and self-will, 





When Vordsworth is at his worst he is not in the least self- 


Shall we judge what for man is not true bliss or is ? 
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Is it so small a thing 
To have enjoy’d the sun, 
To have lived light in the spring, 
To have loved, to have thought, to have done ; 
To have advanced true friends, and beat down baffling foes.” 


Whatever may be said of the comparative tameness of these 
lines, no one can say that they are full of that narrow and 
dreary self-consciousness which Professor Courthope regards 
as the very antithesis of true poetry. On the contrary, there 
is great force and great keenness in these stanzas, and in 
fact they throw out in fine relief those exquisite lyrics of 
Callicles which constitute the great beauty of the poem. 
The last thing we should say of Matthew Arnold is that he 
spoils his poetry by a narrow self-consciousness. No doubt 
his greatest poems are those in which he paints scenery and 
expresses emotion with a unique power of his own. But 
even when he thinks in verse instead of feeling in it, he gives a 
power and a delicacy and vividness to his thought which but 
few other poets of this century have fully attained. 





WOMEN AS A RACE. 


LL women have fathers as well as mothers. That is a 

fact of natural history which we do not suppose the 

most advanced of the crowds who are now writing about 
women and their progress are prepared definitely to deny, 
but they would certainly like to deny it if they could. The 
assumption which underlies all their views is that women are 
not only different from men physically, intellectually, and 
morally, but that they belong to a different race, which may, 
as time advances, have a destiny of its own. They write as 
if the great Hindoo legists, who hold that female property 
should descend only to females, had perceived part of a great 
truth, which is, that women are continuously separate from 
men, inherit nothing from them, and are for ever advancing 
upon a line of their own which will in the end, or at all events 
may in the end, after what Mrs. Green calls an anarchic 
period, develop in them something probably superior to any- 
thing in men, or at the worst, something radically different. 
The human race with these writers is male, but women are 
female, and therefore something quite other than human. 
Their strength and their weakness, their virtues and their 
failings, belong to themselves, and no more belong to a 
common humanity than the qualities of cattle and the 
qualities of the felide belong to a common animal nature. 
They have a different line as well asa different law of pro- 
gress, and will in the end develop into beings entirely sepa- 
rate from men, probably much higher, but at all events so 
different that to reason from the progress of one sex to the 
progress of the other is as fatile as to reason that because 
wolves have in the course of unnumbered ages developed into 
dogs, therefore cats must in the course of countless xons 
develop into dogs also. In the violence of their recoil from 
the Tennysonian idea that woman is but lesser man, the more 
fanatic writers attribute to her qualities, faculties, and, above 
all, a future fate which would, if their assumption were true, 
prove her to belong to an essentially different species, which 
resembles man only for a moment when, as it were acci- 
dentally, she is level with him in a race in which she is 
destined to be far the first. The fact that, as all men are the 
sons of women, they must share in any inherited excellence, 
or even change, which their mothers may develop is not so 
much denied as ignored, and the whole question treated as if 
all men were the descendants of Adam and all women of Eve, 
not by a license of poetic speech, but in prosaic fact. Some- 
thing is to happen to woman, hints Mrs. Green, as a species 
apart, and she does but repeat what American authoresses in 
particular are never tired of asserting, often in language so 
mystical that we find ourselves asking in sheer amazement 
if they have the slightest conception of what their words must 
mean. Some of them actually go the whole length of affirming 
that the sexes are subject to distinct moral laws, and that 
while man is, or ought to be, bound bya system best described 
in brief words as “the law of duty,” women are, or ought to 
be, subjected to another law, usually Aefined, when it is 
defined at all, as “the law of love,”/a law, it is further 
remarked, which may be laxer, or shall we say more 
flexible and vague, but which is also higher. It is 


a strange conception, the result, as we think, of a violent 
recoil from a previous slavishness of opinion, and as it 


scientific facts, its results, if it is held for any long time 

not likely to be entirely good. Two of them seem to on 
certain, or at all events so probable, that we may venture t, 
put them down on paper. “ 


One of them is a slight hostility between the sexes, of which 
we begin already to see some signs. They are Ceasing to be 
good-humoured in their comments on each other, attack each 
other as sexes and not as individuals, and describe each other’s 
characteristic faults, the selfishness, for instance, of men and 
the inconsequence of women, in language of quite novel 
acerbity, There is a failure to give and take, a sharpnegg of 
condemnation, an inclination not to be tolerant, which ig 
akin to old sectarian controversy, and which would indicate, 
if anything so absurd could be seriously imagined, a latent 
enmity. As men are not yet exactly protesting except when 
they discuss women’s claim to be free from legal liabilities 
this is not so strongly apparent in their writings, but it ig 
often apparent in their talk, and sometimes in their acts, Jt 
came out, for instance, quite strongly in the recent outburst 
at Cambridge, when the men, dons as well as undergradnates, 
got strangely virulent, and the women unquestionably 
suffered a wrong, as they always will do whenever the 
sexes are so much in opposition that men fall back for 
victory upon their superior and unalterable force, The 
hostility comes out in women’s writings much more forcibly, 
and is already producing in certain classes an unmis. 
takable evil,—a certain difficulty of comprehension, or 
shall we call it a certain indefinite dread? Permanent, or 
even long-continued, enmity between the sexes is impossible, 
but a deep misconception between them may arise, did arise 
when in the Roman world the higher classes abandoned 
marriage with equals, and in the Middle Ages when the most 
religious minds thought the world would have been more 
righteous if women had never existed. The notion that the 
sexes are permanently distinct and apart like separate 
species will unquestionably, while it lasts, deepen that mis. 
conception, and thus prevent the camaraderie, the confidence, 
the mutual help, in which we entirely agree with the sanest 
advocates of women’s rights lies the best hope of rapid 
progress, more especially in that work of edacation which has 
hardly yet begun for the generality of mankind. The 
soundest and most necessary of all practical arguments 
—that no race can be cultivated thoroughly while its mothers 
and wives remain ignorant—will, if the new thesis prevails, 
be silently given up, and we shall see as regards knowledge 
generally, what we see on the Continent as regards religion, 
an effective wish on the part of men that women should not 
be as enlightened as themselves. The educated agnostics of 
the Continent prefer in women what they think abject super- 
stition to an enlightenment which would place the sexes on 
the same plane of thought. There is visible a coming dread 
of culture in women which, as men must rule—those who 
plough being inevitably masters of those who can only ask 
for food—will, so far as it goes, check education, and with it 
much hope for women, and men, and the world. Mutual 
understanding upon this point at least is essential to the 
progress of mankind, and as the idea of separateness car 
only develop jealousy lest one sex should be surpassed by th: 
other—the theory being that they are rival races, not parts ¢ 
the same race—we can but regard the new teaching wit. 
apprehension. It does not matter very much, maybe, for afte 
all to the end of time every son will presuppose a mothe; 
but still, as far as it goesit is like everything else that is fale, 
distinctly injurious. 


The effect would be much worse if the new theory shold 
ever filter down to the bottom of society. The women vho 
earn a livelihood can only be happy if the men who are liwg 
by wages will to a certain extent suppress themeelves, and 
recognise that the women have a right as free human bengs 
to compete with them, even though their competition sbuld 
reduce wages or impair the quality of standard work. It 18 
exceedingly difficult to spread the habit of self-suppresio2, 
and in many trades, the printers, for example, masaline 
jealousy has almost excluded women from any share ir that 
division of profitable labour. Even in England thegrest 
Unions dislike and discourage manual labour for womel, 40 

on the Continent a plebiscite would probably; show a heavy 
majority for its total suppression. Only one of the cloe pro 
fessions now admits women into its ranks, and that nd quite 





has no basis either in Revelation or history or ascertained 


fully, and that admission was really won by argument ba 
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oa the unity of the whole human race as regards its liability 
p disease and its necessity for tendance. Any idea of 

teness in the sexes would certainly increase this 
“alousy, probably in the end make it as strong as the feeling 
ghich induces the white races everywhere to discourage 
the competition of all races which are feebler or less 
civilised, and therefore cheaper, than themselves. Our 
own people in Natal, for example, simply will not 
tolerate the competition of Hindoo immigrants, though 
the unlucky Hindoos are subjects of her Majesty, are 
perfectly quiet citizens, and are as ready to obey moral 
jaws as the rougher of the settlers who are white. The 
strong have, in fact, to suppress themselves in order to do 
justice to the weak, and anything which diminishes the 
motive for self-suppression tends to make injustice last. 
That is a consideration which should weigh with the fanatics 
for Women’s Rights, and yet it is they, and not their more 
moderate sisters, who are encouraging the strange theory 
to which we refer. We do not think they will do much 
mischief, the facts of nature being against them, and perhaps 
we ought to treat them rather as oddities than as agitators; 
but, still, their tone is one of the most curious symptoms of 
that breaking loose in thougbt from use and wont which has 
warked the closing years of the Victorian Era, and deserves, 
therefore, at least a passing record. 





FLOOD-TIDE ON BEAULIEU RIVER. 


LOOD-TIDE on Beaulieu River is like nothing else in 
the South of England. The rising waters flow not 
over salt-marshes and mud-banks, or between level flats and 
marshes, but up into the heart of the Forest, fringed by hoary 
woods of oak and sound meadows bright with flowers, between 
banks from which the iris-leaves droop into the tide and 
catch the floating seaweed on their spikes, until* the whole 
river channel is filled brimful with salt water as far as the 
pool which sleeps by the foot of the Abbey of Beaulieu. 


As the flood moves on, all kinds of sea-migrants come up by 
air and water, flying or floating between the oaks that fringe 
the river on either hand. Over the water the cormorants 
come flying high, on their way to Hatchet Pond on the 
heights of Beaulieu Heath, and gulls and terns flap over the 
surface, following the fish that follow the flood. Sailing in a 
beat down against the tide one sees the sea creatares travelling 
from the Solent into this contrasted region of inland ferest 
and fields. In the centre the channel is black and deep, 
marked by “booms” at the curves and turnings. There the 
main current swells onwards fast and strong, and the fish 
follow it. There one dimly sees the sea-trout travelling up- 
wards, flinging themselves now and again from the dark 
water, and hurrying up to the Abbey pool, where they play 
under the sluices till the tide begins to turn, or linger and 
are caught before the waters once more deepen. With the 
sea-trout come shoals of those fair impostors, the grey mullet, 
beautiful to look upon, but poor and tasteless to eat, for they 
live on vegetables, and, like most vegetarian fish, are lack- 
ing in flavour. Not that the fishers of the South Coast 
will agree to this, for to them a mullet is a mullet, whether 
grey or red, and they would gladly persuade others to adopt 
their view, for grey mullets are large and plentiful, while red 
mullets are small and scarce. With the mullet come also the 

sea-bass, big, lusty fish, sometimes of 10 1b. weight. Flounders 
30 foraging over the flats, and dart back into the deeps 
‘8 the boat’s shadow approaches, and a host of smaller fry 
soast along the shallower waters and pry into the creeks and 
tnd streams. But perhaps the strangest sight in this forest- 
set river, over which the larks sing and pheasants make 


‘lag flights from shore to shore, is the procession of huge 


teduse—jelly-fish—swimming gently up with the flood. 
Yat people look on a jelly-fish as something which stings 
Pople when bathing, or as a nasty wet lump lying on the 
bach. Bathers naturally avoid them; they are shapeless and 
uinteresting on shore, but things of beauty when swimming 
up the Beaulien River. In the darkest water one sees 
opiescent, half-transparent creatures, like the half-globes set 
on modern lamps, just below the surface, some deep and 
scacely seen, some floating a foot below the water. At the 
botom of the globe are rings of orange, sometimes in double 


itself along, alternately opening its translucent body like 
a wide bell, then contracting it, and gaining impulse 
which enables it either to swim ahead or to rise and 
sink at will. Round the mouth of the bell is set an almost 
invisible fringe of glutinous threads, sweeping the waters for 
the invisible atoms of food, living and dead, which swarm in 
the shallow waters of the tidal stream. At three-parts flood, 
when the mullet are running up the central channel, the 
mouth of each little forest rill or brook becomes itself a tiny 
model of the big river. Instead of oak woods, on one side is 
the white-thorn hedge, and on the other meadow-grass and 
sweetbriar bushes. But in its channel the salt waters rise to 
meet and overwhelm the sweet waters from the Forest, and 
with the salt water comes the vanguard of the sea-fishes and 
sea-creatures following the tide. The great jelly-fish, with 
the sea trout and bass, do not come exploring up these tiny 
creeks ; but there are plenty of other migrants from the deep 
which are more adventurous. Thus in the clear pools, over- 
hung by branches of hawthorn in blossom, and set round 
with land flowers, crabs are prying for food among the sub- 
merged roots and grasses, and smelts and young bass cruise 
about within a few feet of the buttercups and daisies. The 
fish come up exploring, and mainly from curiosity; but the 
crabs, large and small, are there mainly on business. They 
have to get all their meals in the last hours of the flood and 
the first of the ebb, or there is a chance of being left 
stranded. At the same time they are very vigilant, and 
rush off to hide the instant any one appears on the bank. 
Then they gradually emerge, and are soon busy exploring their 
temporary quarters, and tasting all the striking novelties in 
the way of food which a land rill temporarily raised to double 
its usual depth by salt water affords. Into one pool, some 
four feet deep and as clear as crystal, a steel rail, from a 
brickyard near by, had fallen, and lay sloping from the mouth 
of a culvert to the bottom of the pool. It lay sideways, and 
the hollow between the two flanges was just the right 
“ gauge” for the average estuary crab to ran up and down it 
sideways. The crabs had made this rail into a combination 
of a “ parade” and a road for heavy traffic, some running up 
and down it for amusement, while others dragged bits of 
rubbish which struck them as valuable, from the pool to the 
shelter of the culvert. Onthe bottom other crabs of all sizes, 
from that of a saucer to a sixpence, were scuttling about. 
Then the sea-fish came cruising up this yard-wide river, 
beautiful little opal-sided smelts, and small lance-shaped fish 
of the same size, with bright eyes and brown scales of the tint 
of the red-bronze alloy used in Japanese metal-work. The 
banks of these brooklets are steep, and their beds deep, cut in 
the clay by floods. But by the side of the main river, where 
the high-tide overflows the levels of the mowing-grass, in the 
little flats between the oak woods, there is a margin of 
“debateable land” with a separate vegetation of its own, 
lying between the mud and glasswort of the tidal channel 
proper, and the buttercups and clover in the mowing- 
grass. This “salted” zone is covered with myriads of 
flowers of thrift, looking like great beds of pinks, on 
which flowers grow so close that their petals almost touch. 
On these pink couches the swans and wild ducks sit 
sunning themselves when they leave the water by the little 
channels which wind among the thrift, and on the margin by 
the stream the peewits wash and dry their feathers. 
Swans which have had their first clutch of eggs destroyed 
nest umong the thrift. Each pair has one of these smooth 
savannahs or “ flower prairies,” in which they pile up a big 
nest of seaweed gathered in the stream. The hen sits on 
this, while the cock bird keeps guard in the river. Some of 
these nests are raised to a height of more than 3 ft. above the 
level of the marsh, and are entirely surrounded by water 
during a high-tide. 


At other points the oak woods fringe the river for 
miles, with great trees drooping over the deep channel 
where the main stream curves to the bank. There the 
transition from the bird and insect life of the shore and 
salt-marsh to that of the English woodland is most marked. 
Brilliant fritillary butterflies dance down the glades, and all 
the minor woodland birds swarm among the copsewood and 
oaks. The writer watched what were probably two successive 
broods of long-tailed tits united and hunting through the 





8's, (ometimes in more complicated patterns. The creature 
does net merely float with the current, but “ breathes” 


wood. They were crossing a road of some width from one 
side of the wood to the other, and no less than thirty-four 
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ypassed the boundary. They shot across the side like blunt- 
headed arrows, their long tails straight behind them, and 
though the party took some time to complete their transit, not 
one was left behind. This would give an average of sixteen 
young ones in each brood, while the two old birds made up 
the total. Close to the river a pair of nuthatches have 
devoted unusual care to the outer appearance of their 
nest, or rather of the hole, inside which the young ones 
are now nearly grown up. The hole, not more than 
lin. in width, is in an apparently sound oak-trunk. It is 
hollow, but the bark is still sound, and the entrance-hole must 
have been made by some accident, by which a small knot was 
torn from its socket and with it some 6 in. square of bark. 
Below this lies sound wood; but the nuthatches were not 
satisfied with the appearance of the tree where the bark was 
torn away, though the wound had “ weathered ” and was just 
assuming the grey colour of the bark. The birds had 
plastered the whole of the exposed wood over with “compo” 
made from sand and mud, and brought up to the level of the 
bark on either side, so that the surface of the tree was almost 
the same as it had been before. This plaster was as hard as 
brick, made of some gritty material into which a pin point 
would not penetrate, and which could only be separated from 
the wood by putting a knife in between the plaster and the 
foundation. Our experiments were of the non-destructive 
order, but as soon as we left the tree the two old birds ran 
down the trunk, head downwards, to examine the nest and see 
that all was safe and in order. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CALLOUSNESS AND SCHOOLBOY CRUELTY. 
[To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—You say in your comments on the Haileybury suicide 
in the Spectator of June 5th, “It would be a good thing if the 
consequences of such teasing were made known in all public 
schools,—of course without any mention of the names of the 
operators.” Why “of course”? I can imagine that on the 
whole more harm than good might be done by the revelation, 
and I can imagine that more good than harm might be done 
by it also. We should have much to learn before we formed 
an opinion either way, but to assume that those must in any 
case be shielded who are responsible for such an event, is to 
claim that license for practices of cruelty which encourages 
their perpetuity. A Board-school teacher is fined for a 
blow, of which all trace disappears in a few weeks; the 
youth who, without his difficulties and temptations and 
with advantages of education and association he has 
never known, embitters years, is blamed in a tone of excuse, 
and the careful shelter of anonymous allusion. You 
have lately spoken, admirably as it seemed to me, of the 
strange callousness which has grown up among us side by 
side with our unreasoning compassion, and which I believe 
will always spring up beside unreasoning compassion. I will 
not say your allusion illustrates the tendency you have so 
well diagnosed, but in saying that those who had this boy’s 
blood on their conscience were probably “ quite unaware of the 
immense amount of suffering” which they inflicted, you seem 
to me to take sides with the callous. It was probably true of 
them, as of other tormentors, that they knew not what they 
did. It is not vindictive hatred and diabolic spite which the 
weak and sensitive have to dread. It is the cruelty that is 
born of carelessness. When and how such cruelties should be 
attacked is a question of policy, but that it should ever be 
sheltered is an assumption which I, in common, I should 
imagine, with a large proportion of your readers, cannot let 
pass without protest.—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. 








CHURCHES WITHOUT DOGMAS. 
[To rue Eprror or THE “Srecrator.”) 
S1r,—In your article under this heading in the Spectator of 
June 5th there are many statements which might be dis- 
puted by those who hold that Christian Churches should 
rather be associations animated by a Christian spirit than 
bound by a series of definite and assertive Articles, ranging 
from particular miracles to the philosophical conceptions of 
the world’s youth as it emerged from imaginative mythology. 
But I desire only to deal with one remark, which appears to 


consequently productive of much misunderstanding “ 
dogma of the Incarnation is either true or false.” Now. 

is nothing more difficult to ascertain than what the doct s 
of the Incarnation really is. It is surely impossible to ¢ a 
to a child, principally because no teacher has a clear idea of 
itin his own mind. We are taught by Christ that Goa is 
Spirit, and by St. Paul that “as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, these are sons of God;” but the dogma of the 
Incarnation appears to lay stress on the carnal Sonship of 
Jesus Christ. Many who have studied the Gospels with the 
utmost care cannot, while believing in the spiritual divinity 
retain the dogma, which appears to them materialistic, pa 
of accordance with nature, and degrading to the regt of 
the human race, whom they remember that Jesus always 
addressed men as capable of becoming children of God. It setg 
the Deity apart from humanity, except for one saving act at one 
point of history, and makes the nature of Christ too different 
from our own to be of full value as an example of self. 
conquest. 

The dogma of the Incarnation, therefore, may be, not ag 
you maintain, either true or false, but partly true and partly 
false. And we may be sure that Christ himself would neyer 
have laid down such a dogma as necessary; what he did not 
formulate as a condition of discipleship it is presumptuons 
for us to set up as a barrier against no less devoted learners, 
You affirm that Christianity without dogma is as unmeaning 
as science without postulates. But there are vast differ. 
ences between theology and science : the postulates of science 
are universally though provisionally accepted, and may at 
any time be altered where shown to be erroneous or not re 
quired, yet no tests are imposed and criticism is free; while 
many of the dogmas of theologies are various, conflicting, 
depend on manipulated records, are most jealously protected 
against advancing thought, and are imposed as tests, with 
disabilities against those who differ even in the lesser Articles 
of belief. Is it necessary, for instance, to believe that Christ 
descended into Hades? ‘The chief postulate for both science 
and theology should be “ Great is truth.”—I am, Sir, &., 

Dunrozel, Haslemere, Surrey, June 7th. R. Russet, 


[What is a dogma but a truth of theology P—Eb. Spectator,} 





CICERO AND HIS FRIENDS. 

[To rms Epiror or THe “ SpecTaTor.”’] 
S1r,—At the end of the notice in the Spectator of June 5th 
of a translation of M. Gaston Boissier’s work the reviewer 
expresses his “confident trust that it will soon make its way 
into our Universities and high-class schools.” As a matter 
of fact the original work has been one of the “ additional sub- 
jects” at Oxford “ Responsions” for several years. The 
careful attention that the University bestows upon its pass 
examinations is well exemplified here, for Mr. Boissier’s book 
is, according to my experience, an almost exact substitute, as 
regards the time and attention required to master it, for, ¢9., 
Livy XXI.-XXII.—I am, Sir, &c., 


48 Comeragh Road, W., June 7th. J. P. OWEN. 





A BIRD-STORY. 

[To THe Eprror oF THE “ SPEctTaToR.’’] 

S1r,—“ On a tree by a river a little tomtit ” went through a 
good many surprising and unexpected performances, all of 
which we know to be true, because we have the Mikado’s 
word for it. But there are other eccentric tomtits. Ata 
gate by the roadside a little tomtit has built her nest in a 
letter-box. This letter-box is at the end of a carriage-drive 
of a country house in Suffolk. The box is cleared every 
evening. The birds (parus major, or great titmouse) have 
founded their nest on the bottom of it, making their entries 
and their exits through the slit which admits the letters 
There are now six small birds in it nearly ready to fly. Th 
postman has sheltered the nest and its inmates from th 
shock and shower of uncalled-for communications by placin, 
a “lean-to” made of cardboard over the nest, one end restix 
on the bottom of the box, the other leaning against the sid, 
so that the letters slide down it and over it, and leave tk 
nest protected underneath, The whole side of the box opef 
to let the letters be taken out; but the birds, both old ad 
young, are so accustomed to the operation that they take ¢ 
notice whatever when the postman or other visitor (and tky 





me typical of a line of argument inexact but not rare, and 


have many) opens it. This is the first year I have made tkit 
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intance, but I am informed that the pair are so devoted 
terature that they have built in this letter-box for three 


li 
bd TITWILLOW. 


years in succession.—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE FAN-TAILED FLY-CATCHER. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpxctatTor.”] 

gr,—It may be interesting to some of your readers to be 
made acquainted with the fact of the wonderful confidence 
gnd trast which the fan-tailed fly-catcher, or, as it is most 
commonly called in the bush, the “shepherd’s companion,” 
displays. It really seems to have no fear, and may be found 
all over Australia, the far North, East, West,and South. The 
only place where I have missed my little friend was in Central 
Australia, and there I travelled one thousand miles and never 
aw or heard a living thing, exce pt, perhaps, a few lizards. 
Bat to return to my first topic. I have been travelling with 
gattle, and at mid-day, when camped for dinner, lain down 
for a nap with my bat pulled over my eyes. Very soon 
three or four “shepherds’ companions” come about, and 
you hear their little beaks snap together as they dart 
about catching flies om your body, very often on your 
face. They may often be seen hopping about within a few 
s of people, but their only diet seems to be grubs or flies ; 
crumbs they will not touch. Not long ago I was digging 
some ground for vegetables. Three or four of the little chaps 
used to watch operations with great interest, and when I got 
a grub I would throw it them. At last they got to taking 
them out of my hand. One day I was sowing peas, and one 
of the little birds flew down to see what was the bill-of-fare 
for the day, and seeing the white peas in my hand, evidently 
mistook them for his favourite white grubs, and flew straight 
onto my hand, and picked up a pea. I may state that these 
birds behave to any one in the way I have described, 
but some of the Aboriginals cannot bear them, and I have 
heard some express themselves as believing they are “ devils.” 
They will always kill them if they can; but they are generally 
too quick even for a black. The birds are black-backed, and 
their heads and throats are black, and their breasts and little 

whiskers are white.—I am, Sir, &c., A. G. B. 





PROFESSOR SYLVESTER AND MRS. GAMP. 
[To Trax Eprroz or THE “ SrectaTor.”’] 
§1r,—The recent death of Professor Sylvester recalls a 
¢urious conversation in which I took part during my under- 
graduate days at Oxford. 

The conversation occurred at the table of the late Professor 
of Chemistry, Sir Benjamin Brodie. We were told by our 
host that in some primitive and, as a modern Lamb might 
say, unsteamtainted part of the country (probably in Wales) 
Sylvester had been travelling on the box of a stage-coach. As 
the coach halted at one of the inns, two odd-looking old ladies 
were seen talking to each other. Presently one of them, who 
was accosted by her friend as “ Mrs. Gamp,” walked away. 
The friend waited to see the start ; and,as the coach went off, 
Sylvester, not being shy, shouted to her from the box, 
“Good-bye, Mrs. Harris.” The coachman stared : “I thought, 
Sir, that you were a stranger in these parts. How on 
earth did you know that that lady’s name is Mrs. Harris?” 
The story went on to say that the old lady really was a Mrs. 
Harris. 

When Brodie had ended, we proceeded, more Oxoniensi, to 
discuss the strange adventure. Scepticism was then rife 
among University Liberals, and one of the party had the 
hardihood to suggest that the whole story might be a myth. 
But Brodie quashed this objection by saying that he had 
received the anecdote from a thoroughly trustworthy witness 
~I think Henry Smith—who had heard it from Sylvester 
himself. Two other solutions, and only two, were brought 
forward. Was it at all likely that by what may be called a 

fortuitous concourse of moral atoms the two surnames were 
associated in fact as well as in fiction, and that, in very truth, 
Sylvester had hit the mark with a random shot? Or had 
Dickens stumbled upon the old ladies, and then taken their 
hames in vain? To this latter hypothesis there would seem 
lo be a fatal objection. That the great novelist, if he had 
meountered any such quaint and Cranfordian specimens of 
romanhood, wonld have made literary capital out of their 
eculiarities, is more than probable; but it is hardly credible 
tat, knowing that his book might make its way into odd 
rners, he would have run the risk of giving needless offence 





by proclaiming the actual names to the world. Reverting to 
this nuga dificilis after the lapse of nearly forty years, I have 
thought of an explanation which is perhaps less improbable 
than either of the others. It does not seem to me at all clear 
that the real Mrs, Gamp’s friend was a Mrs. Harris, or that 
the coachman had ever heard of her before. He may merely 
have echoed the name given by his neighbour. Not suspect- 
ing the capacity for gratuitous and frolicsome impertinence 
which sometimes lurks under an exterior of academic gravity 
he must naturally have supposed that the traveller who 
addressed the lady by name really knew her name, and must 
as naturally have wondered how and where the acquaintance 
between them had arisen, and why it was that the greeting 
was so long deferred, so laconic, and so entirely on one side. 
If this is the real explanation it may serve to throw light on 
the development not merely of one mongrel myth, of a myth 
born partly of truth, but of the whole class of such myths.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Lione, A. TOLLEMACHE, 
Crystal Palace Hotel,|\Upper Norwood, S.E. 





DOES AMERICA HATE ENGLAND? 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” 
Srz,—In your article in the Spectator of June 5th on the 
question, “Does America Hate England?” you say, “ The 
undoubted wrongs perpetrated by England—especially the 
using of hired Hessians and Indian savages to kill their own 
heroic ancestors—are dwelt upon and impressed in their most 
exaggerated forms on American boys and girls.” If you will 
allow me, I should like to remind you, as regards the hiring 
of Indians, of what Professor Goldwin Smith, a fairly 
impartial authority as between England and the United States, 
says on p. 93 of his book on “The United States,” namely, 
“they ” (the Indians) “ had been enlisted first by the colonists, 
so that Chatham’s tremendous invective was misplaced, saving 
as such a policy might be more disgraceful to a Government 
than to rebels.” As regards the hiring of Hessians, it is to be 
remembered that all troops who have fought under the 
British Crown, in modern times at any rate, have been hired, 
and that the colonists did not hesitate to call in the French, 
the Spanish, and the Dutch to help them kill our “heroic 
ancestors.” As the colonists were rebelling against a Sovereign 
who was King of Hanover there was no obvious reason for them 
to feel surprised or aggrieved if they found Germans fighting 
against them. Not only do the public authorities in the 
United States bring up the children on false history, but they 
enforce false notions of history in the qualifying examinations 
for teachers in the public “common schools.” As an instance, 
only last December the following question occurred in the 
history paper set at the teachers’ examination in one of the 
counties of California, viz., “ What territory did Mexico lose 
as a consequence of the secession of Texas?” Every one, 
except the teachers and children in the common schools of 
the United States, is well aware that Texas, together with 
New Mexico and Arizona, was taken from Mexico by violence, 
after one of the most unprovoked wars in human history. 
From what I was able to ascertain as to the feeling in 
California towards England and the English, during a four 
years’ residence there, I can confirm your opinion about the 
hatred of England. I think I can goa little farther and say 
that, in the extreme West at any rate, Englishmen are hated, 
not only collectively, but also individually. That hatred is 
the necessary result of the teaching of false or misleading 
history in the common schools.—I am, Sir, c., 
8. CO. S. Hammonp. 


4 Amersham Road, Putney, June 10th. 





THE PUBLIC INTEREST IN PRINCES. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SrxcTaTox.” | 
Sir,—Allow me to tell you a curious instance of the “ public 
interest in Princes” which is spoken of in the Spectator of 
June 5th, and which I witnessed. On December 12th, 1881, 
I went in a train, which carried a Royal party, consisting of 
Prince Christian, the Duke of Edinburgh, and the Duke of 
Albany, to a public meeting at Manchester, in support of the 
Royal College of Music, which the Prince of Wales was just 
establishing. Between the place at which the train joined 
the Liverpool and Manchester line and Manchester, it did 
not stop, but went through at express speed. During the 
greater part of that distance, however, the sides of the line 
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were crowded with people, mostly of the lower class, evidently 
animated by an anxious desire, if only to see the rapidly 
passing images of the Princes as they went by. There could 
be no doubt of the desire, or of the cause of it, and it struck 
me at the time as very remarkable.—I am, Sir, &., G. 








POETRY. 





A SONG OF SHADOWS. 
TuHE city is weird with shadows, 
In the shine of a sunny day 
You may see them darken the pavements 
Furtive, and hushed, and grey, 
They crouch by the brooding houses, 
They flit thro’ the streets below: 
Every man has his shadow 
That follows him to and fro. 


And still when the day is sunless 
They haunt the heart of the din, 
They dance at the heels of pleasure, 
They run before folly and sin, 
Love, and honour, and beauty 
They follow without a sound,— 
If the sun shine out but a moment 
You may see them darken the ground. 


The city is weird with shadows, 
And fear or thought of them lies 
On pallid and weary faces, 
In hungry and wistful eyes, 
In brains that madden with sorrow, 
In hearts that sadden and break,— 
Shadows of day and darkness 
Nor sun nor moon ever make. 


Heedless each of the other, 
The dense crowd goes on its way: 
They are shadows born of the daylight 
And pass and fade with the day, 
And the gold and glory they garner, 
What is it when all is done P— 
Every man has his shadow, 
Tho’ he walk in the shade or the sun. 


A. St. Jonn Apcocx. 








BOOKS. 


— 
FIFTY YEARS’ REMINISCENCES OF INDIA* 


Few men living now, we suppose, have had the varied ex- 
periences of Indian life such as befel Colonel Pollok, dating 
as they do from the days of the East India Company; and 
we are probably safe in saying that no man has a longer or 
more striking record as an Indian sportsman. Besides the 
wild beasts of India and Burmah, Colonel Pollok has shot 
buffalo in Africa, quail in the Azores, and woodcock in Syria, 
as he has related in an earlier volume. Born in India in the 
days of “John Company,” it is needless to add that to 
Pollok the best days of the stirring Indian life went 
with the change of administration. We do not wonder. 
In his cadet days the pay was princely and the hospitality 
unbounded, and India was more or less a series of preserves 
for the Company and its hereditary servants. We say 
‘hereditary ” advisedly, for few but the children of Indian 
officials went to India, and the natives transferred their 
affections from one generation to another. The taking down 
of the barriers to a splendid Indian career, and the arrival of 
missionaries, laid the seeds of disaffection, in Colonel Pollok’s 
estimation, and he speaks somewhat bitterly of the inferior 
stamp of man as regards birth and breeding that the change 


has allowed to enter India. But the old régime, as some of 


, these anecdotes indicate, permitted a great many incapables 


to hold responsible positions, and personal feeling was a most 


' important factor in Indian control. The point which the 


Colonel wants to make is that the old Anglo-Indian was 
invariably a sportsman, and so readier with resources, better 





* Fifty Yoars’ Reminiscences of India, By Colonel Pollok. London: Edward 
of y 





el a 
able to endure fatigue on the march, and therefore a beti 
soldier. cr 

Before he was six, Colonel Pollok tells us, he had 
many a tiger bowled over, and half a dozen boars laid ont 
before the mess-tent. But he went to England for his 
schooling, and his reminiscences proper do not begin til] he 
began life as a cadet at Secunderabad in 1849. Bot even 
Colonel Pollok’s schooldays have an interest of their own 
for the two Gordons—Charles and Adam Lindsay—werg 
schoolfellows of his. Of the poet our author records that he 
spouted his translations from the classics in verse to the 
delight of the tutor, and composed much poetry, Chinese 
Gordon he remembered as a plodding, industrious, and chubby. 
faced boy. They corresponded at intervals, and Pollok, when 
stationed on the Congo, received Gordon’s last letter, which 
spoke of the coming meeting. But Gordon at the last momenj 
changed his destination to Khartoum. 


At Secunderabad the young cadet met men like the Orrs 
Shakspeare, Wedderburn, and Nightingale, and has one 
or two interesting anecdotes to tell of them. From which 
one realises that while the sporting life these men led, 
the pig-sticking and elephant-shooting, developed their 
nerve, their position in a country like India also developed 
such bad qualities as temper, contempt for the natives, 
and a peculiar indifference to some of the amenities 
of life. A pig-sticking anecdote of Nightingale and the 
Orrs is extremely characteristic. After a hard fight for 
the first spear, which fell to Nightingale—the first of hog. 
hunters—the defeated brother rode up to him boiling with 
rage, and said :—“ Sir, I think during the run yon called 
me a —“ Well, that is odd!” replied “ Bulbul,” 
“I never opened my lips during the run, and how you 
have divined my thoughts I do not know; but although 
I said nothing, I have often thought you one!” (rr, 
tickled in spite of himself, burst out laughing at this unex. 
pected reply, and for the time being, says the Colonel, they 
were on speaking terms again. The account of Wedderburn’s 
death illustrates the exception that proves the rule, that the 
big-game hunter rarely has the tables turned on him, and also 
the necessity of some judgment even for the luckiest sporte- 
man. News having been brought to him of a rogue elephant, 
he went out with a shikarie and a dog boy. But the mucnah 
when met refused to succumb to the hitherto deadly rifle, and 
after a running fight was still standing when Wedderburn 
had but one charge left, The rogue was in the open, and 
there was no tree at hand, and the result of not stopping the 
elephant’s attack would be fatal. “Sahib,” said Oocha, “leave 
him; he is a shaitan. My rifle is empty, you have but 
one barrel loaded, and there is no tree.” Wedderburn 
called the old man a coward—he was an elephant-slayer and 
the favourite shikarie, by-the-bye, of the great Michael—and 
said, “I will show you how to kill him,” and wenton. The 
rogue, allowing Wedderburn to get quite close, then charged, 
the last bullet failed to stop his rush, and the man, turning te 
flee, tripped, and was trampled to death in an instant. The 
rogue was found the next day with twenty-two bullets in him, 
any one of which, the shikarie declared, would have killed an 
ordinary elephant. There is another story of Nightingale 
which, as it scarcely redounds to his credit, we need not repeat. 
Among the many dashing spirits of those days Pollok mentions 
one, D’Oyly, whom he regarded as totally fearless. Duriag 
the break-up of Goung Gee’s gang in 1855 the State elephant 
escaped, and D’Oyly, with two natives, hunted its trail for two 
days and nights, subsisting on what they could get, before 
overtaking the brute. As nothing could be done with the 
ill-tempered creature, D’Oyly decided to shoot it, and awaited 
its charge with an old Manton fowling-piece of small boreand 
a spherical bullet! His second shot killed the animal. It 
was this same man who, hearing that some of Goung Gee’s 
lieutenants were in a deserted house, set off with an escort, 
and, getting ahead of them, burst in to find himself con- 
fronted by four heavily armed Burmese. D'Oyly, armed only 
with a shikar knife which Pollok had persuaded him to take, 
stood his ground, and a moment’s hesitation followed, when # 
sowar of the escort dashed up, shot one man and beheader 
another, and, the other two jumping out, D’Oyly’s life wa 
saved. D’Oyly’s courage, for he was a modest, unassumin 
man, seems to have been of the Gordon type. 


Colonel Pollok’s duties of surveying routes gave him a: 
equalled opportunities of hunting game in Burmah, and b 
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yeodiness and skill with the rifle contributed to his un. 
interrupted success and saved his life, it is obvious, on 
unl occasions. He gives us a thrilling account of a man- 
waiing tiger he stopped to hunt on his way to the Bustar 
untry. When the news was first brought him, it had killed 
sight people in the fortnight, and during the ten days Colonel 
Pollok tracked it, it killed nine more. The cunning and 
gudacity of the brute baffled even Pollok’s rapid movements 
and knowledge of feline habits. He tells us that when at the 
last, conjecturing that the tiger would return for his last 
rictim (having been disturbed in its two last kills), he sat by 
the body of the girl. Though Pollok was only fifteen yards 
off, the tiger seized the opportunity of carrying off the 
body unnoticed while he glanced in another direction. 
Following in pursuit rapidly, Pollok came across a herd 
of the half-wild buffaloes of the country, and bribed the 
herdsmen to take them across the trail of the tiger. The 
whole herd, led by the leading bull, picked up the scent, and 
hunted the man-eater like a pack of dogs. Pollok strove 
bard to keep in the running, but trailing vines hindered his 
progress, and he was merely a spectator of the last act of the 
tragedy :— 

“J ran my best hoping to get a shet, but the ground was 
covered with trailing vines, over which I kept stumbling, and 
finally came a cropper. By the time I got on to my feet again, 
the buffaloes had overtaken the tiger; the bull rushed at him, 
and I saw @ brindled mass thrown high up. It had barely 
reached the earth again, when it was again sent flying. 
The tiger roared, clawed, and bit, but he had fully twenty 
beasts on him; I could not put in a shot; if I had rushed in 
amidst the infuriated herd, I stood more than a chance of being 
hoisted myself. The cattle formed a phalanx round the tiger, 
and what with tossing, prodding, and kneading, they soon deprived 
the scourge of the country of its life. The buffaloes were in such 
a state of excitement that even their attendants hesitated to go 
in to drive them off; the bull in particular would not leave his 
prey: when driven off, he would make a détour, return to the 
charge, with eyes flaring almost out of his head, nostrils blowing 
like a grampus, and furiously assail the dead body again.” 

These sporting tours came as intervals in a busy life, 
though of course Colonel Pollok saw much game in the 
course of his work. He had often to defer visiting a district 
for years. A period of long service in Burmah enabled him 
to take part in many hunting expeditions; but Burmah is 
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not an easy country to hunt in, and the Madras Presidency 
furnished him with his best hunting-ground. In the Northern 
Circas, for instance, a European was almost unknown. 


Of those who describe the actual hunting, Colonel Pollok 
is perhaps the best writer we have among the hunters 
of big game. As a rule, their experiences are alike, and 
it requires a man gifted with judgment and a nice apti- 
tude for selection to describe just those incidents that are 
striking, and to put them clearly but briefly before the reader. 
If, as many men do, the Colonel paid more attention to the 
details of his surroundings, the scenes he describes would 
lose in clearness. As it is, his knowledge of jungle life and 
scenery is wide, and his intimate acquaintance with the 
natives furnishes some interesting remarks on racial charac- 
teristics. We have to depend a great deal on men of Pollok’s 
type, whose work brings them into contact with the many 
races of India, and whose leisure is spent in enlisting their 
sympathies in a pastime common to all mankind. 


The fact that Colonel Pollok was a lucky sportsman lends 
an added interest to his reminiscences. We would fain 
believe him to be of the race of good sportsmen who kill only 
for trophies and food. It certainly appears so from his own 
pen. His skill with the rifle must have been a temptation 
when in a bloodthirsty humour. He thinks rhinoceros- 
shooting poor spc-t, though he lays part claim to the killing 
of a hundred. The bear-shooting seems to us rather poor fun, 
and indiscriminate, to say the least. To Pollok, of course, 
the prince of sports is pig-sticking, though on occasion he 
might probably substitute snipe-shooting. Generally lucky, 
Pollok, besides taking care of his health during a protracted 
residence in India, has only had one serious mishap, being 
tossed by a buffalo while he was drinking on the edge of the 
Daukani, a tributary of the Indravati. This mishap, besides 
laying him up at the time, occasionally gives him pain. A 
usefal appendix of outfit recipes and remedies completes the 
volume, and, coming from his almost unequalled experience, 
adds no little to the value of his Indian reminiscences. 








THE NICARAGUA CANAL.* 

THERE are few subjects more interesting than the history of 
the mountainous isthmus that joins North and South 
America, and lifts a precipitous, and so far impregnable, 
barrier between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Its story 
takes us back to the Westward ho! days of “stout Cortez” 
with his “eagle eye ”—though he did not really “stare at the 
Pacific,” since Balboa was the real discoverer of the isthmus 
—of the Spanish main and its great galleons loaded to the 
gunwale with treasure, and of the English freebooters and 
the struggle for supremacy in Central America. Its later 
experiences included Cromwell’s dash for Cuba, which resulted 
in the seizure of Jamaica; the episode of Jenkins’s Ear, made 
immortal by Carlyle; the disastrous expedition ugainst Car- 
thagena, memorable chiefly because Tobias Smollett served 
with it as surgeon’s mate; Nelson’s raid up the San Juan; and 
the Panama Canal enterprise, which cost thrifty French 
investors so big a bad debt and smirched French pressmen 
and publicists with the taint of unexampled venality ; lastly, 
it was in conveying a scientific expedition to survey the 
projected Nicaragua Canal, that the stout old ‘ Kearsage,” 
which some thirty-five years earlier had sunk the ‘ Alabama” 
in that famous duel off the French coast, ended her last 
voyage on one of the reefs of the Caribbean Sea. 

Dr. Keasbey, however, in his work on the Nicaragua Canal 
and the Monroe doctrine, does not devote much space to the 
more picturesque side of the story of the isthmus. He sets 
to work with very earnest purpose to prove (1) that a canal 
between the oceans is a physical possibility, and (2) that 
from the nature of the circumstances any canal, by 
whomsoever built, must be controlled by the United States 
if the sanctity of the Monroe doctrine is to be observed. 
In many ways his work is a model monograph. He 
deals with his subject lucidly and thoroughly, ab ovis 
usque ad mala, from the discovery of America to the 
present day, and he lightens his reader’s task with some 
excellent maps and plans, and a copious, though not im- 
peccable, index. On the other hand, he is apt to stumble 
when he wanders from his special track and begins to 
enlarge upon the political, social, and economic tendencies 
of civilisation during the period covered. It is a little 
startling, for instance, to learn that “before the first quarter 
of our century had passed away, the phenomenon of in- 
dividual freedom and individual ownership was quite common 
among the nations of Western Europe,” especially when we 
remember that it is an Assistant-Professor of Political 
Science who thus implies that slavery and, apparently, 
State-ownership were the general rule in Europe until 1800 
or so. We do not, of course, expect strict judicial impar- 
tiality in a work of this kind, and are ready enough to make 
allowances for a good deal of spread-eagle fustian, and a 
calm assumption that acts which constituted aggressive 
rapacity on the part of England were only righteous 
endeavours towards the fulfilment of a great destiny when 
performed by the United States. But it is “coming it 
rather strong,” as Mr. Weller says, to misrepresent Great 
Britain as having agreed in 1861 to co-operate with France im 
her “ designs upon Spanish-America,” seeing that this country 
withdrew from the convention in question as soon as it saw 
whither the French “ designs” really tended,—a fact which 
Dr. Keasbey forgets altogether to mention. He writes in bad 
American, and we must really “antagonize” him uncompro- 
misingly on the subject of the word “ disgruntle,” which ie 
not in Webster, not to speak of Dr. Johnson, but appears 
several times in this work, apparently in the sense of “dis- 
satisfy” or “annoy.” Apart from these blemishes, however, 
the book is a good piece of work, and gives a lucid, if neces- 
sarily biassed, account of a movement which may perhaps have 
some practical result within the next few years, and is there- 
fore well worth studying. 

Very early in the sixteenth century land transit across the 
isthmus played an important part in the trade of Central 
America :— 

“At stated times during the year, vessels ladened [sic] with 


Spanish manufactured articles for the colonists were wont, in 
these early days, to congregate at Carthagena, on the northern 
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coast of Sth. America, as the climate was better there, and wait 
the arrival at Porto Bello of the caravans from Panama. Then 
gorgeous fairs were held at this point under the auspices of the 
Governor of Panama and the General of the Galleons, which were 
attended by all the merchants of the Spanish Main. Home wares 
were there exchanged for colonial products, and as the Spanish 
vessels sailed away eastward, the ox-carts wended their way back 
across the range to Panama, there to reship such manu- 
factured products as were not needed on the isthmus to the 
Spanish colonists farther south,” 


This lower route across the southern end of the isthmus 
had to face the competition of two others, one across 
Nicaragua, through the two lakes and down the San Juan; 
and the other, organised by Cortez, across Tehuantepec. This 
latter route was “continually in use for the transportation 
of ship-building materials from coast to coast, and for keep- 
ing the fleets of the Atlantic in close touch with those he 
{ Cortez] had built on the Pacific.” Even in those days, how- 
ever, the inconvenience of “ breaking bulk,” as shippers call 
it, was felt to be a serious drawback, and schemes for 
piercing the isthmus were mooted very early in its recorded 
history. Inthe middle of the sixteenth century Philip of 
Spain was strongly urged by Lopez Gomara to undertake the 
work on the ground that “to a King of Spain, with the 
riches of the Indies at his doorway, when the end to be 
obtained is the commerce in its products, the barely possible 
becomes easy.” But by the end of the century Spanish 
power was dwindling and her enterprise with it, for we find 
that a later historian opposed the project “on religious 
grounds, saying that it would be contrary to the Divine will 
to pierce the isthmus, as God had evidently placed the moun- 
tains there to check any such attempt.” From that time 
onward canal schemes, as they emerged from time to time, 
were chiefly in the hands of British and French projectors, 
with the Americans intervening soon after they had estab- 
lished themselves as a separate entity, the whole story being 
very much complicated by the quarrels—internal, external, 
and both together—of the hornets’ nest of little Republics 
on and near the isthmus, which developed as the yoke of 
Spain was gradually thrown off. The relations between the 
Monroe doctrine and the isthmus began with a scheme for a 
* Congress of American nations ” to meet in Panama in June, 
1826, but on this occasion both doctrine and Congress came 
to grief. We read that— 


“A majority in the Senate was opposed to the idea; not, indeed, 
because the Congress was in any way to emphasise the Monroe 
doctrine even against the Powers of Europe, but rather because 
the proposed convention at Panama was evidently intent upon 
taking up the question of slavery, upon which the States of the 
North and South were already divided. The institution of slavery 
had, as we know, already been abolished by Spanish America, 
and now it was proposed that the Panama Congress should de- 
liberate in regard to taking joint action in giving status to 
the young negro republic of Hayti. This could never be. As 
one of our Senators hotly remarked, ‘ No, this is a question which 
has been determined HERE for three and thirty years; one which 
has never been open for discussion at home or abroad. ....: It 
is one which cannot be discussed in this Chamber, on this day ; 
and shall we go to Panama to discuss it?’” 


This remarkable outburst of Senatorial rhetoric decided the 
United States to appear at the Panama Congress merely in a 
“diplomatic character,” and not as the fighting chief of a 
united Pan-America, prepared to hurl back the tide of 
European aggression; so that slavery seems at this time to 
have been stronger than the Monroe doctrine, which, indeed, 
was always one of those convenient principles which could be 
put off or on, like a waterproof, according to the exigencies of 
the political weather. It reappears in 1830, when the Dutch 
obtained a concession for a canal, and the American 
Minister to the Netherlands” was instructed to inform 
them “that we were the most interested party in the transit 
question, and must therefore enjoy all the advantages con- 
ceded to other nations.” At that time the Americans “still 
desired no exclusive control;” in fact in 1862 they actually 
“suggested to the English and French Governments a joint 
cecupation of the isthmus of Panama.” This admission 
of the imapplicability of the doctrine to the isthmus was 
doubtless due to the presence of the Civil War, but no such 
excuse weakens the effect of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 
1850, by which it was agreed that “neither Great Britain nor 
the United States shall ever obtain or maintain any exclusive 
control over the canal,” and the two Powers promised “ to 
mutually guard the safety and neutrality of the canal.” 


Keasbey, whose studies in political science do not seem to 
have included the question of international morality, ig 
rently in favour of the repudiation of the Treaty—assetre 
“ our natural rights at the expense of our Treaty obligation, = 
It need hardly be said that, since there is a Possibility that 
both the Nicaragua and Panama Canals may be completeg 
before many years are gone, these matters are worth the 
attention of English readers, to whom Dr. Keasbey may be 
recommended as an interesting guide, the due grain of salt 
being administered. 





CAMPING IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES* 

For the landscape-lover and the devotee of camp.-life the 
Rocky Mountains present a vast tract of mountainong 
country full of almost boundless possibilities. The early 
explorers like Mackenzie were too intent on going aheag 
and finding passes, to deviate from the easiest track, 
the surveyors have not touched the country more than to 
survey possible railway routes, and finally the work of 
scientific explorers is discreetly buried as soon as it ig 
produced. On the whole this gives the most pleasure to 
the greater number. It is better, we think, that a hundred 
should explore, and each bring in his mite, than that 9 
businesslike surveying expedition should march solemnly 
through magnificent scenery and label everything beautify] 
with the most hideous names the unimaginative mind can 
select, When an individual of ordinary imagination hag 
described some natural feature with an epithet or a name 
that can be heard without wincing, let the surveyor 
measure it and put it in its proper place, but not till then, 
To call a mountain after Colenso or Brown or Jones seems 
to us sacrilege. An exception may be made for historical 
names, but they should all give place to the Indian names, 
The explorer is but renaming his so-called discoveries, and 
surely it would be only a graceful act to preserve the Indian 
names; and as we have taken their country, let us at least 
preserve the memory of those beautiful appellations which are 
never in bad taste. 

Mr. Wilcox’s explorations with his companions were mostly 
in the region round Lake Louise. He says the ordinary 
tourist stops in the neighbourhood of the Lake but for an 
hour or so, though for him this beautiful sheet of water hada 
never-failing attraction. The party made the chalet their 
base of operations for camping expeditions into the practically 
unexplored region between the Vermilion Pass on the east 
and Kicking Horse Pass on the west. We do not defend 
these names, but at least they have an origin not unconnected 
with the places themselves, as one alludes to the colour of the 
soil, and the other commemorates an incident in early explor- 
ing days. Into the country east of Lake Louise our author 
plunged with his companions, keenly alive to the beautiful, 
and at great pains to describe it for us. Less harsh than 
much of the world’s mountain scenery though they are, it 
must be admitted that the gentlest landscapes of the Rockies 
belong to a somewhat severe style of beauty. The true alp, 
the mountain pasture, is rare, though Mr. Wilcox describes 
in the Saddle such a pasture “ where long, rich grass waves 
in the summer breezes, beautified by mountain flowers, 
anemones, sky-blue forget-me-nots, and scarlet castilleias. 
Scattered larch-trees make a very park of this place, while the 
great swelling slopes rise in graceful curves towards the 
mountain peaks on either side.” Mr. Wilcox is writing in 
August. But the most charming features of these mountain 
landscapes are the exquisitely coloured lakes, which, seen in 
the astonishingly clear atmosphere of these regions, are 
veritable gems set in dark forest belts or “ jewelled” to the 
stern and rocky spurs of the mountains. In the short two 
months’ summer of the mountains an alpine flora does its best 
to lend warmth to the foregrounds of these cold solitudes, 
springi.® up beneath the very snow. For even under the 
brightest sux the colouring of the mountain landscapes never 
becomes rich. In a very fascinating description of a visit he 
paid to Lake Louise in the middle of October, the author 
brings this out clearly. He goes on to say :— 

“There is rarely much colour at sunrise or sunset in the 
mountains. The dry, clear atmosphere has little power to break 


up the white light into rainbow colours, and to give the brilliancy 
of colouring to be seen near the sea-coast or in the lowlands. The 
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‘its are like the air itself,—pure, cold, and clear. With more 


trath they might be called delicate shades or colour suggestions. 

They recall those exquisite but faint hues seen in topaz or 

tourmaline, or transparent quartz crystals, wherein the minutest 

of some foreign mineral has developed rare spectrum 

colours and imprisoned them for ever. Ofttimes the snow of the 
gountain tops is thus tinted a bright, clear pink, beautifully con- 
trasted against the intensely blue sky. I have never seen a deep 
red on the mountains or clouds at these altitudes.” 
The thunder of the avalanche is rarely absent from the 
mountains in summer, and the long interval that follows the 
fall of a distant avalanche before the sound reaches the 
observer is most impressive. Rock-falls are frequent too, 
though they are not, we believe, of that daily regularity that 
characterises the Himalayas, where the traveller at certain 
hours in the middle of the day is literally bombarded with 
poulders. Nor do we hear of the mid-day torrents that sur- 
rise the traveller in the narrow defiles of the Pamir region. 
The Rockies, indeed, seldom surpass a height of 12,000 ft., 
and have not the extreme range of temperature natural to 
the great altitudes of the Himalayas or the Pamirs. 

It is the combination of dark-green forest and immense 
rough-hewn masses of the mountains, almost all without 
exception showing their horizontal strata marked by the 
thin lines of snow, that constitute the distinction of the 
Rockies. They are further distinguished from the Alps, 
for instance, by the unbroken solitude of the valleys, with 
their primeval forests and calm lakes. They lack the 
gentler haman associations that add to the contrast between 
the valleys and the mountains of Switzerland. Even the 
valley which the party named Paradise has the appearance 
in the photograph of a wooded valley from which the 
snow has thawed and left the trees bare. But this is 
one of the cases where photography having no colour 
sense is quite incapable of doing justice to the reality. 
The actual travelling, though tedious when the trail led 
through timber, or had to be made through timber, had 
not in itself any very great difiiculties. A fair sample of the 
difficulties is afforded by the account of the camping ex- 
pedition to the foot of Mount Temple, and the excursions 
made from that base. All these expeditions, it must be re- 
membered, were at an average height above sea-level that 
means a rigorous climate even in the summer, and occasionally 
the valleys were above the tree-line, which in the Rockies 
very seldom rises above 7,000 ft. The camp at the base of Mount 
Temple was 6,900 ft. above sea-level, and in Mr. Wilcox’s 
opinion the tree-line is the best elevation from which to 
command the scenery. The artist usually prefers the valleys, 
but the probability is that where the valleys are forests he 
would perforce have to choose higher ground. The fine 
photogravures taken by the author certainly justify his opinion. 
There is of course no middle distance, nothing between the 
trees immediately in the foreground and the mountain masses 
across miles of intervening valley; for in a mountain climate 
the precious medium known as “atmosphere” is missing. 
The hard, clear outlines of these Rocky Mountains would 
seem to be especially suited to the accuracy of the photo- 
graph, and there are three or four perfect reproductions 
among these plates; yet the conviction is brought home to the 
landscape student that a photograph would do more justice 
toan English landscape because it does give the atmospheric 
value of the one, but fails entirely to give the magnificent 
blue of the skies and lakes, and the more sober, but no less 
hecessary, tints of summer green and autumnal yellow 
of the other. The variety of trees in the Rockies is some- 
what painfully limited—the spruce, the larch, and the pine 
sum them up—but such as they are they mean everything 
to the mountain landscape; and yet the photograph brings 
them out hopelessly dark, a darkness exaggerated by the 
very sharpness of definition. 

Another highly successful expedition made by Mr. Wilcox, 
who selected the middle of July in the following year, was to 
Mount Assiniboine, a fine peak, resembling the Matterhorn 
in appearance, but far surpassing it in natural inaccessibility. 
The horizontal strata, the peculiarity of the Rockies, are 
most pronounced; and the succession of “vertical ledges, 
which completely engirdle the mountain, from below appear 
to offer a hopeless problem.” Moreover, the avalanches are 
frequent, naturally, owing to its steep slope and this forma- 
tion, and every storm in summer brings fresh snow. In 
August of the same year Mr. Wilcox went up into the 
Waputehk Range, which is that part of the Rockies proper 


north of the Kicking Horse Pass. As it has greater glaciers 
and vaster snowfields than any other district south of Alaska, 
8o is it almost unknown. According to the Indians, there is 
only one pass between the Kicking Horse and the Athabasca, 
a distance of a hundred miles. The most attractive feature 
of these mountains, however, is the course of the Bow 
River and the beauty of the lakes; the Upper Bow Lake, 
from its curving banks and trees, its more open distances, 
and from its not being so hemmed in by mountain masses, 
furnishing, if a wild, yet a serener, type of beauty than can 
be found anywhere else in the Rockies. A photograph of the 
source of the Little Fork of the Saskatchewan reproduces 
for us the ideal picture of a river’s cradle. The water pours 
out from two caverns in the extremity of the great glacier, and 
the view down the valley is the noblest mountain landscape 
in the Rockies, perhaps in America, with its mingling of 
peaks, glaciers, and lakes. The most striking plate in this 
volume is the “Storm in the Little Fork Valley,” and it is 
as admirable a storm effect as is the next plate as a rendering 
of a snowfield, taken, by-the-bye, at a height of more than 
ten thousand feet. The twenty-five plates represent, we 
doubt not, a great deal of patience, long-suffering, and 
anxiety. 

This handsome book of Mr. W. D. Wilcox’s is really a most 
delightful introduction to the true Rocky Mountains, which 
should, we suppose, be called the Summit Range. No one 
can conceive the vast unexplored regions that still remain in 
the Summit Range, which possesses a variety of scenery to 
suit all tastes. The valleys and cafions and forests have not 
quite the grandeur of the cafions and primeval forests of the 
Selkirks, but then the Selkirks themselves have not such 
trees as the redwood cedars of California. But for this 
reason the enthusiast who wishes to see everything had better 
begin with the eastern range and work westwards and thus 
see things in natural order. The busy man who has no time 
for extended or annual wanderings will also find this par- 
ticular range easier of access and the travelling faster, so 
that he will cover more ground in a limited holiday. The 
climate, moreover, is obviously drier, and his movements are 
less likely to be curtailed by bad weather; and the fact that 
his lowest camp is higher than any peak in the British Isles, 
if he is healthy should be as a draught of champagne. As 
a matter of fact, this applies generally to the North-West; 
but few people realise when they are on a prairie that they 
may be also on a plateau. In conclusion, we should not 
forget to point out how eminently suited Camping in the 
Canadian Rockies is for the ordinary individual who desires 
to see this splendid scenery; the author’s companions were 
by no means mountain experts, yet enjoyed themselves 
thoroughly. The author is certainly an artist by nature, as 
both his pen and camera show, and a pleasant companion 
withal. 





RECENT EUROPEAN THOUGHT.* 
Mr. Joun THEODORE MERZ has undertaken the task of 
chronicling the history of European thought in the nine- 
teenth century, and gives us an introduction to the subject 
and an instalment of his treatment in his first volume. It 
need hardly be said that the interest and value of such a 
work depend very much on the meaning that is attached to 
the word “thought.” In the case of the parrot that could 
not talk, but “thought stacks,” such a record would have 
been impossible; but on the other hand, every word uttered 
and every deed performed is a thought in an andible or 
visible form, so that from this point of view our very 
garrulous and active age gives the historian plenty of 
material. Mr. Merz only hints in a very shadowy style at 
the meaning that he attaches to thought. He says that it 
“becomes in two ways a subject of great interest and 
importance to the historian. Of every change in nature or 
human life we can ask, ‘What has been its result in the 
world of thought? What gain or loss, what progress, has it 
worked in the minds of men, of us the bebolders? Has it 
increased our knowledge, enriched our stock of ideas, 
deepened our insight, broadened our views and sympathies, 
in one word, has it added to our interests? has it made 
larger and fuller our inner life?’ And of every change in 
human affairs we can ask the further question, ‘ What part 
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has thought, the inner life, played in this change?’ These 
two questions mark the task of the historian of thought.” It 
would appear from this passage that the historian of thought 
has to trace the effect of every event or action, since each one 
is a change, on the “inner life” of man, and vice-versd. 
Now, it is obvious that nothing can happen within the scope 
of human knowledge without making a certain number of 
people think about it, and that nothing could have happened 
within the scope of human action without a certain number 
of people having previously thought about it. But we 
venture to doubt whether a history of the action and reaction 
of the inner and the outer life is either possible or desirable. 
The inner life of every human being is a sealed book to every 
one but himself, and even the individual knows little or 
nothing of what goes on in his own contemplative works, 
because in order to examine them he has to stop them. 
Thought can only be tested in its results,—words, spoken or 
written, and actions done. No man can say how these words 
or actions germinated, grew, and took practical shape, nor is 
this a matter of any importance compared with the effect of 
the words and actions, which, as soon as they are produced, 
cease to be part of the “inner life.” The effect may be a— 
“couplet fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they call a thought,” 

or a Hill-top novel, or an assault on the Bastille, but until it 
issues as such we cannot examine thought in a test-tube, nor 
are wein any way concerned with it. As Lamb says of Peter 
Pierson, ‘I know that he did good acts, but I could never 
make out what he was.” Mr. Merz, however, refuses to tie 
himself down with definitions, and purposes, as far as we can 
make oat, to write a history of intellectual speculation, 
though it need hardly be said that this is a very narrow 
corner of the inner or hidden world with which he believes 
himself to be dealing. He says:— 

« Any definition given now would inevitably involve us in con- 
troversies, which would be embarrassing and confusing. I rely 
upon the general and undefined sense of the word Thought, 
assuming that everyone will connect some intelligible meaning 
with it, some meaning which will enable him to understand the 
very general proposition with which we started, the existence of 
an inner or hidden world behind the world of external events 
and facts, the continually changing nature of this inner world, 
and the connection and reaction between the two worlds. ..... 
As it was enough to point to the existence of the two worlds 
of Life and Thought, so it will be enough to notice that thought 
does not mean merely defined, clear, methodical thought, but 
likewise the great region of desire, impulse, feeling, and imagi- 
nation, all of which play, we must admit, a great part in the 
inner life of the soul as well as in that of the outer world.” 

The historian himself confesses that “a large portion of the 
nidden life is known only to those who have taken part in it,” 
and he holds forth at some length on “ vague yearnings ” un- 
satisfied and unexpressed, “hundreds of failures” unknown, 
“numberless desires which live only in the hearts of men or 
are painted only in their living features,” and so on; but he 
points out that it is not the sacrifice, but the co-operation of 
many that makes the few succeed, and asks, “ What other 
feeling could console those legions of honest workers who 
spend their lives in trying to deal with the seemingly uncon- 
querable host of social evils, the apparently growing [sic] vice 
and misery of large towns, who raise a cry for oppressed 
nationalities, or preach against the curse of war and mili- 
tarism?” And then he wonders “who in after ages can 
write the history of this forgotten and hidden work of a 
nation.” The eminently satisfactory answer to this question 
is that no one, either in after ages or at the present moment, 
can write such a history, nor is there any reason whatever why 
it should be written at all. It could only be done in a string 
of “interviews ” with Progressives manqués and peace-at-any- 
price Little Englanders who cannot get a hearing, and such 
@ volume would be but a melancholy and futile compilation. 
Every one knows that in every age there are hosts of honest 
workers who leave no trace behind them, and that many a 
Napoleon in posse has been shot or cut down on his first 
field. But history is not concerned with the short and simple 
annals of these modest folk. Most of us are happily in the 
position of Frederick William’s English groom, who, as 
Carlyle tells us, “did not care to be put in history (a very 
small service to a man).” 

We have dwelt at some length on Mr. Merz’s introductory 
views,—in the first place, because we consider it an essential 
part of the reviewer’s task to explain what any given book is 
about; and secondly, because a large proportion of this 


volume is occupied with this matter. Nowadays, howey 
authors have a habit of premising that they intend to wi 
about one theme and then writing about another, and we find 
that Mr. Merz, when once he “cuts the cackle and gets to 
business,” happily forgets all about the inner life ang the 
legions of forgotten failures, and begins a history of ig 
tellectual activity as evidenced in its literary and Practical 
results. Not content, however, with thus stultifying the 
greater part of his introduction, he proceeds to belie hig 
title-page by giving most of his attention to the thought 
either of previous centuries or of the very early part of 
this century, so early that it is still practically the 
corollary or overflow of the last. He begins with scientifg 
thought, plunging at once into a chapter on the 
“Scientific Spirit in France,” and we find that the 
“beginnings of modern scientific thought” had proceeded 
from Bacon through Newton to the French philosophers of 
the second half of the eighteenth century. We hear a grea: 
deal about Voltaire, Laplace, and Lagrange, and some interest. 
ing facts about the attitude of the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Governments towards science; but apparently 
French scientific study in the nineteenth century ends with 
—Cavier! This is the more irritating as the information 
given is clearly set forth and is always instructive and some. 
times amusing; and when one finds a writer who states him. 
self that this century “may be called with some propriety 
the scientific century,” and promises us a history of it 
from that point of view, taking up all his space with purely 
irrelevant anachronisms from the last century, one is more 
than ever inclined to doubt whether scientific study can be 
considered an intellectual pursuit at all. The chapter on 
German science is largely taken up with the development of the 
German university system during the last century, and we 
begin to suspect that the whole of this volume is merely intro. 
ductory, and that only the second will really begin to open upthe 
matter which is supposed to be in hand. But no syllabus or 
outline of the whole work guides us to a conclusion, and we 
can only suppose that this first volume was put together out 
of a mass of notes acquired during the writer’s preliminary 
researches. English science is dealt with on the same lines, and 
we are given a very interesting disquisition on the compara 
tive characteristics of French, German, and English research, 
and then follows a chapter on “The Astronomical View of 
Nature,” which is chiefly an analysis of Newton’s Theory of 
Gravitation, and the volume ends with an account of the 
atomic view of Nature. Altogether the book is interesting 
enough, but we can only hope that the succeeding volumes 
will bring this history more fully up to date, and not deal with 
political thought as exemplified in Aristotle’s Politics, social 
thought as expounded by Rousseau, and economic thought 
through the spectacles of Adam Smith and the Physiocrats, 
Or if it must be so, we should suggest that “ Nineteenth 
Century” be left out of the title. 





LORD CHESTERFIELD’S CREED.* 
Ir is with a renewed interest that we take up the volume of 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, Sentences, and Mazxims, which 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Oo. have published in an excellent 
edition, also containing Sainte-Beuve’s admirable essay on 
Chesterfield. 

Earnest persons like Carlyle have told us with weariless 
reiteration that we shall not be saved by good taste. True 
enough; but neither shall we be saved by the absence of 
good taste. When we come to see what Chesterfield meant 
by good taste, we may perbaps conclude that it does play 4 
part of some signifieance in the salvation of human society. 
For Chesterfield had constantly in mind the proper 
guidance of the intellect. Good taste, in his mind, is 
based on constant, watchful observance of character and 
on hard thinking. He saw the close connection between 
intellect and charaeter. There is no high spiritual develop- 
ment possible without some intellectual development. This 
seems to be at the bottom of the old Greek error that to know 
the right is to do it. The two processes of character and of 
intellect are intimately blended in the mind. Religion itself 
calls for perpetual striving as a condition of high attainment, 
and it is difficult to conceive this without the constant putting 
forth of some mental power. Now, Chesterfield is for ever 
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awelling on this point of mental vigilance. As Sainte-Beuve 
gays, “he is perpetually demanding from the intellect some- 
‘hing resolute and subtle, sweetness in the manner, energy at 
pottom.” He is ixritated, above all things, by lack of mental 
attention. This is to him even more odious than rudeness 
or bad conduct, which, indeed, he attributes in a general 
though he makes too much of his point, to this 
very lack of attention. He demands in his son intelli- 
gence above everything. “Of all the troubles, do not 
decline, a8 many people do, that of thinking.” So 
he writes in one of the letters, and the maxim may 
almost be said to form the burden of them all. The 
bole law of life, according to Chesterfield, is compre- 
hended in this,—thou shalt keep thy mind perpetually 
ative. It is not the whole duty of man, for Chesterfield 
knows nothing of the wise passiveness that Wordsworth com- 
mended, but it is far from an unimportant aspect of human 
duty which we shall all be the better for learning. The art 
of life, then,—the good taste which to our prophets of the 
ernst ist das Leben kind is but trifling, an affair of embroidery 
and easy lounging in graceful attitudes,—turns out to be a 
prodact of constant effort, of patient mental industry which 
cannot be severed from moral action. In this sense, there- 
fore, it is trae that Chesterfield is a sort of moralist, and one 
whose standard, within a certain range, is sound and exacting. 


The distressing social and personal results following from 
alack of attention, of mental alertness, are constantly dwelt 
on by Lord Chesterfield. As Demosthenes is said to have 
insisted on action as the capital fact in oratory, so did 
Chesterfield insist on attention as the first necessity in 
human intercourse, and as life becomes more complex and 
subtle, attention must be more needed. If one happens to be 
a Locke or a Newton, Chesterfield grants a perpetual license 
to be absent-minded, but as these chartered libertines of Nature 
are so few, you may be sure that the proper study for you is 
man, not man “in the abstract,” as the Scottish blue-stocking 
observed, but the actual person with whom you are conversing 
in the street or the dining-room. Let nothing escape you, 
never spend a vacant hour, never saunter about without aim, 
think of each word you are uttering, let everything you say 
or do have reference to a law of reason and of attractive 
conduct in you. This is the “note” of Chesterfield through- 
out, the note of mental alertness, of subtle insight, of swift 
mental processes. How fully Chesterfield lived according to 
his own counsel is evident from his remarkable insight into 
that great Revolution which was coming on France. Hume and 
Gibbon had the same opportunity of observing the tendency of 
things in France, but they foresaw nothing. It was left 
for this worldling, this model of courtly deportment, to 
note all the facts of French life pointing to the coming 
doom. We do not expect from a contemporary of Pope the 
“note” of meditation which was to be sounded by Words- 
worth, and we do not get it. The life aimed at here is not 
that of a recluse or a philosopher, but that of the man 
of the world, citizen, and diplomatist, in his most attrac- 
tive aspect. It is presented to us as at bottom a life 
of industry and mental activity, resulting in agreeable 
social intercourse and personal culture. It is not a lofty ideal 
of human life, but it is an ideal of a kind, and a useful kind. 
He who promotes savoir vivre, who tends to diminish the wear 
and friction of habitual human intercourse, who compels to 
mental alertness, is in very truth a real benefactor of his 
species. 

In speaking of Chesterfield we might almost employ 
Emerson’s language about Bacon’s Essays, and call it a 
“little Bible of earthly wisdom.” We do not mean that 
Chesterfield ever reached the heights from which Bacon 
surveyed human life and conduct, for the fastidious Peer of 
the last century dwelt on a lower level. But Chesterfield did 
furnish forth a kind of social and esthetic code for the 
governing of conduct in relation to the minor social moralities 
of life and conduct. He set forth a guide to the art of 
life in all its superficial aspects, and even in some few 
of its deeper relations, which has never been, in its 
way, surpassed and rarely equalled. It is easy to cen- 
sure, with Dr. Johnson, much that Chesterfield wrote, 
80 far as tone and suggestion go. But we cannot forget 
that this master of social elegance was a product of 
atime when the moral sense of England was at its lowest. 


way, 


good sense is all his own. When censure has spoken its last 
word, much remains behind of Chesterfield’s counsel which is 
of special value to our Hebraising race, which, like Luther’s 
drunken man on the horse, tends to sway from side to side, 
and to pass from the austerities of the reign of the saints to 
the orgies of the Restoration. Chesterfield’s merit is that he 
gave us, within limits imposed by the nature of the man and 
the age in which he lived, a kind of Hellenising conception of 
human perfection in so far as the ordinary conduct of life is 
concerned. 


Is there not room for the serious treatment of the 
petty moralities and wsthetics of social life quite apart from 
ultimate ethical principles? If there is, then Chesterfield 
has his justification, and his place among the superficial 
teachers of the world. Any right-minded man would rather 
be a saint than a profligate, or a good honest citizen rather 
than an idle man of pleasure. But the saint and the bon 
bourgeois are alike open to improvement ; neither presents a 
conception of a perfected human character ; the absolute sway 
of the ideals of either would be fatal to the end in view, the 
rounded whole of human life. We are not ail spirit, we have 
to live in a world environed with social usages on which our 
health, personal comfort, capacity for effective work, largely 
depend. Quite apart from the transcendental problems, the 
obstinate questionings of sense and outward things, how shall 
we regulate this social life which we must live unless the race 
is to disappear or to be submerged by barbarism or by the 
forces of Nature? How shall we employ our time, how meet 
our fellows in daily intercourse? Religious faith will solve 
for a man the deep problems of the human spirit, but 
there is, so long as we live in this material world, an 
art of life, a way of living, on our attention to which our 
effectiveness as social beings will depend. This art of life was 
cultivated by the Greeks, it was cultivated by the intellectual 
French of the last century as it has never been cultivated 
among any other people; and Chesterfield, who thought a 
cultivated Frenchman of manners and good feeling the best 
type of mankind, was the apostle to England of this gospel of 
good taste. 


On the other hand, we instinctively feel that a sturdy, 
honest moralist like Johnson, with all his prejudices against 
fine gentlemen in lace, is right in not allowing to Chesterfield 
the claim to rank as a genuine moralist. For all Chesterfield’s 
moral advice is determined by utility. The cultivation of 
virtuous actions is represented as a “ paying” business, and 
is to be carried on with the expectations of large returns. Do 
not be vicious, for it will ruin your health; be attentive to 
great ladies, for it will ensure you promotion. If you attend 
to the thousand and one details of social life, you will 
gain consideration, you will mount the diplomatic ladder 
with firm and rapid steps, you will get the utmost 
physical satisfaction out of life. Chesterfield remembers 
his own early debauchery not with any sting of conscience, but 
with the purely mental conviction that it cost him so much 
real pleasure and health. His philosophy is that of Epicurus, 
not the misunderstood gross satisfaction of the “ sty,” which 
the Greek never for a moment harboured in his mind, but 
the refined, rationalising hedonism which has always lain at 
the root of the conduct of the more intelligent men of the 
world. Burke lapsed into it for a while when he declared 
that the vices of the Court of Versailles lost half their evil 
by losing all their grossness. It is the ethics of the “ good 
sense ” which was supposed by the Parisian salons of the last 
century to be the final expression of human wisdom. As for 
eternal mysteries, it says, as for the raptures of pious souls, 
for the heavenly speculation of Platonic reason, we have 
renounced all that, for we know not whether it is solid reality 
or the veriest moonshine. But here is actual life to be 
rendered more graceful and less boorish; let us trans- 
mute its ignobler lusts to a degree of elegance in which 
they shall scarcely appear as lusts at all. Enlightened 
self-interest, delicate, sensible, cultivated, expressing itself in 
attractive conduct, will be its own exceeding great reward,— 
not by making men individually better, but by rendering the 
general life more attractive. There may or may not be any 
divine Nemesis; of that we know nothing. But there are 
social penalties, there are pains and pleasures which we would 
either avoid or cultivate. The social utility of decent living, 
—that is Chesterfield’s solution of the problem of daily life. 





He shared the cynicism of the time, without doubt, but his 


It is the spoken or silent belief of “society” in all ages. It 
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denies the infinite and inexhaustible life of the soul, and pins 
one down to the finite range of actual social functions. This 
philosophy of life is not in any true sense ethical, but it 
produces desirable results within its range. The actual 
obligations it lays on men are excellent in the main, but the 
motives urged will not provide an ethic, the “categorical 
imperative” is not there. Had we the fine taste of the best 
man of the world wedded to the spiritual life, we should have 
the true human combination for which the world still waits,— 
the union of the sons of Zion with the sons of Greece. 





AN OLD “SATURDAY” REVIEWER.* 
TuE author of this curious collection, whose Life of a Prig 
attracted in its day considerable attention, and who, by his 
choice of Sir Kenelm Digby for a subject, proved himself well- 
read and capable in a much graver field, almost disarms 
criticism in his little preface by a pleasant joke. A few of the 
essays, he says, were once reprinted in a little book entitled 
Dulce Domum:—“ The large first edition of that work went off 
very rapidly (uninsured, in a fire at the printer’s), and instead 
of issuing a second I have added a great many other articles 
to those which appeared in the ill-fated first, under a new title.” 
He adds that the articles before us, originally written for the 
Saturday Review many years ago, required a slight re-editing 
before they could be published at all, and even so, must be 
taken as a description of the past rather than of the present, 
pointing to an entire change since their appearance, in English 
manners, customs, and surroundings. LEntire, indeed, is 
that change since the birth of the famous Saturday, which 
made a landmark—or as it would now be called, in common 
with cricket-matches and bicycle-races, a record—in the 
history of English journalism. The half-essay, half-article, 
constructed out of nothing on an epigrammatic principle, 
infinitely clever and provokingly attractive, was the staple 
commodity of half the paper. When its first specimens 
appeared they were read more like a new Dickens or 
Thackeray coming out in numbers than as a dry addition to 
the bead-roll of newspapers. Nobody of that date can fail to 
remember the sayings attributed to Lord Salisbury or the 
late Lord Bowen, with their sharp points and polished steel, or 
how it was recorded of Vernon Smith when he was made a 
Peer, under the form of an apparent epitaph, that “he had 
his political faults, and they were many. Let us hope that 
he had his political virtues, though they probably were few.” 
“He is gone to the Lords, but we will not deplore him.” And 
who will not recall the distinguished Nonconformist who, 
“through the combined malignity of his sponsors and 
ancestors, rejoiced, or rather suffered, in the name of the 
Reverend Jabez Inwards”? Those were the days when 
Sandars and Venables were names to conjure with; and 
when it is reported that a distinguished public man, at the 
time an obscure undergraduate at the University, was so fired 
with the desire to become a man of letters of the Saturday 
Reviewer’s type, that on finding his early essays in that 
direction rejected he shut himself up in his study with the 
first numbers of the paper. There he so impregnated him- 
self with its style of thought and expression, that when he 
tried again his work was prompt and mechanical in its success. 

The early Saturday is conspicuously before us in the volume 
now in our hands, and forms a curious study of those set 
methods which made the journal what it was. We have the 
brief sharp sentences, each rounded into the semblance of an 
epigram, even where the point is not always very clear. We 
have the studiously cynical form of thought, which in spite of 
ourselves suggests a rather shallow foundation. The founders 
of the Saturday, apart, of course, from their public and political 
work, appeared to keep on hand a certain stock of so-called 
social subjects, which connected themselves at once with a 
certain vein of reflection. They worked themselves out 
almost like mathematical problems, to a set and certain 
formula. 

Our essayist in the present case selects with no apparent 
care his subjects whereupon to pessimise, and if he himself 
dubs his remarks by the name of platitudes, it must be 
acknowledged to be his own affair. We could not choose a 
better instance of his modus operandi than is contained in 
his paper upon “Literary Husbands,” which starts with 
the frank statement that “there is a comfortable doctrine 
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held by wives that all husbands are more or legs ge 

and we admit that there is much to be said in au: 
port of this theory. Hunting husbands, shooting hng. 
bands, Parliamentary husbands, and business husbands 
generally seek their own amusement as the principal 
end of their lives, while the pleasures of their wiyes are 
regarded as desirable but secondary objects: but none of the 
above-mentioned are so purely selfish as certain lite 
husbands.” For our own part, we take exception to the ling 
of argument at the start on account of its absolute identity 
with the eternal assumption of comedy and romance, which 
was founded so generally upon the wickedness of husbandg 
at all events until it took up the wickedness of wives for a 
change, that the very reiteration created a kind of belief in 
it. We do not believe that the experience of real life, foundeg 
upon a thousand happy and domestic homes, bears ont the 
theory in the least; and the sentence that we have chosen for 
analysis contradicts itself. When the writer couples sporting 
husbands with business husbands (practically covering the 
whole world of the idle and the busy) as preferring their 
amusement to their homes, he does not make us under. 
stand whether he means to imply that sporting is the 
business of one set, or business the amusement of the 
other. We feel like Touchstone over Orlando’s ode, that 
we could rhyme it in that way by the hour together. We 
believe that after a short period of incubation we could turn 
out specimens as sound of honest early Saturday, all pointing 
in a directly opposite direction. Let us briefly consider the 
epigram which follows :—“ Strictly pleasure-seeking husbands 
often study their own amusement only, while they worship 
their wives. Literary husbands also study their own amuse. 
ment only, while they worship themselves.” But if the 
strictly pleasure-seeking husband—truly a very strange and 
apocryphal personage, for what is it to be “ strictly ” pleasure. 
seeking P—is so good as to worship his wife, how can he 
possibly be said to study his own amusement only? If to 
worship his wife be not his own amusement, is it then 
his business as apart from the pleasure which he strictly 
seeksP Does he spend his hours of evening recreation 
in the music-halls, and pass his business-day in an 
attitude of worship before his wife? In that case the 
wife has really a fairly good time of it, if she appreciates 
worship, and must rather be glad than not when in 
his strict search for pleasure he leaves the business 
of worship for awhile. As for the wretched man of 
letters—and being one himself, the essayist should know— 
who seeks his own amusement only, while he worships him- 
self, we presume that here, too, the hours are allotted. His 
hours of amusement must be away from his desk, when we 
have certainly known some literary men grateful for a wife’s 
company; and we presume, therefore, that it is during his 
hours of work that he worships himself. It may be that the 
forging of epigrams creates an atmosphere of self-raised 
incense around the dreaming epigrammatist, but we should 
have said ourselves that the hours devoted to composition are 
as a rule very laborious, and not idolatrous at all. It is 
surely a good thing to be pleased with your work when it is 
done, be it an article, or a speech in the House, or a stroke on 
the Stock Exchange. But it is a long way from that to 
idolatry while it is being done. If we have dwelt at length 
upon one specimen of our essayist’s work it is only because 
one essay is really typical of all. We do not know whether 
he really wishes or means to be taken seriously, but we fancy 
not. It was in the moulding of paradoxes and of aphorisms 
that the Saturday Reviewer of the early period took delight, and 
the present one has fairly achieved his purpose in calling our 
attention to the absolute change of habits and customs that 
has passed over us since then. It is a study in itself. “Sir, 
you have all the time there is,” said a dignified Indian to a 
modern visitor who complained of the want of it. Nevertheless, 
there is but little time now for aphorism or for paradox. If 
there were, the concluding remark of the essay we have cited, 
that “there are also such persons as literary wives! but they 
are a subject upon which we should tremble to enter,” would 
of itself be enough to lead us intoa full disquisition upon the 
changes which have happened in our lives since then. Fresh 
from a visit to Oxford after twenty years, and a bewildered 
survey of woman’s latest kingdom in the heart of the old life 
of monastic celibacy, the present writer wonders what & 
Saturday Reviewer of the early type would write about them 
now. 
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—— 
{HE HOUSE OF COMMONS FROM THE INSIDE.* 


Tus is a deeply interesting, and even noteworthy, work. It 
js interesting as being the best account we have ever read of 
the inner life of the House, and it is noteworthy because of 
the very accurate political gbservations made by Mr. White. 
The author was originally a Bedford bookseller, but he was 
appointed by Lord Charles Russell assistant doorkeeper of 
the House in 1854, and soon afterwards became doorkeeper. 
Though not a professional politician, Mr. White had as keen 
and true a political judgment as almost any public man of 
our time, and nearly all his estimates and predictions are full 
of discernment, while many have been actually realised, and 
most of his verdicts have become the common property of all 
intelligent political observers. Mr. White died in 1882, but 
he had retired some years before his death. It occurred to 
him that the debates in Parliament might be made more 
interesting to the public, and so in 1855 he tried his hand 
at a series of sketches, thus anticipating the descriptive 
reports of our time. These were published in the Ilbustrated 
Times, and they were certainly more replete with wisdom and 
accuracy than most of the Parliamentary sketches of to-day. 
Mr. White was personally a strong Liberal, but he is rarely if 
ever biassed, he gives credit where credit is due, and, though 
he evidently disliked, and perhaps despised, a certain type of 
Tory, he is always scrupulously fair to every person and 
every idea, reserving his somewhat caustic criticism for 
ignorance, pretence, and unreason. As the work extends 
down to the end of the Session of 1871, we have a faithful 
picture of the House of Commons during the transition 
period from Whig rule and methods to the more democratic 
composition and tone of our own time. 


In his preface, Mr. McCarthy, who knows the House of 
Commons as few living men do, and who has known it since 
he entered as a reporter in 1860, expresses his agreement with 
Mr. White in the estimate ne makes and in the picture he 
paints, in nearly every particular. There is one important 
exception. Mr. McCarthy thinks that Mr. White scarcely 
does full justice to Sir George Cornewall Lewis as a speaker: 
Mr. White admits his ability, but notes that he was “not 
specially attractive.” Mr, McCarthy, on the other hand, 
thinks that Sir George Lewis had “a marvellous gift of keen 
and ready humour, a curious combination of wit, satire, and 
common-sense.” It was, we should say, Sir Cornewall Lewis’s 
unfortunate manner which somewhat tired the genial door- 
keeper, and prevented him from properly appreciating one of 
the ablest and most learned statesmen of the present reign. 
We ourselves can hardlyagree with the estimate of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, whose voice Mr. White thought “harsh and 
brassy.” That was never our impression of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, though we admit the monotony of his delivery, 
and the too minute character of his criticism. He certainly 
was not marked out by nature for a leader of men. Mr. 
White scarcely foresaw the fame of Lord Salisbury, whom he 
criticises unsparingly as Lord Robert Cecil, as “ haughty and 
proud, and of an intractable temper,” as “a man of a past 
age,” having “no sympathy with the life, and stir, and 
growth of the present.” He dwells on the “acrid temper,” 
the “ chronic low fever,” which prevented a man of manifest 
power from rising to any high position in the esteem of the 
House. On the other hand, Mr. White notes what he calls 
the “new birth” or “conversion” of this remarkable man 
when, as Lord Cranborne, he entered the Ministry of Lord 
Derby, and resigned because he could not stand the democratic 
concessions made by the Reform Bill of 1867. From the 
moment of that surrender of Toryism, says Mr. White, all 
hope of withstanding change through a genuine Tory party 
deserted Lord Salisbury. We are not quite sure that full 
credit is given to Mr. Whiteside, who was something more 
than the striking embodiment of physical power which his 
critic makes of him. ‘To the present generation Richard 
Bethell, Lord Westbury is a mere name, remembered only by 
reason of a famous epigram. But Mr. White thought him 
one of the very first men of his time. “His knowledge is 
amazing,” his industry is represented as marvellous, “sixteen 
hours a day for labour, and eight for meals and sleep.” In 
choosing the right word, Mr. White regards him as Glad- 
stone’s superior. Roebuck was, on the whole, rather a favourite 
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of Mr. White’s, notwithstanding his “asperity of language” 
and his “scornful looks,” because “he tells plain truths 
which need to be told.” For Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton our 
author has no admiration, and it is noticeable that he always 
introduces him satirically by his full, long-sounding name. 
His utter incapacity to speak his own language with even 
moderate clearness recalls Thackeray’s parody, and makes 
one wonder how it came to pass that many Members thought 
his speech on the Reform Bill of 1866 one of the greatest 
orations of the time. The brief Parliamentary life of 
Samuel Warren the novelist is satirically noted, and Mr. 
White, though at times amused by Mr. Bernal Osborne, 
thought, rightly enough, that there was little in his 
speeches. 


Mr. White has naturally most to say of the great leaders of 
the period,—Palmerston, Russell, Gladstone, Disraeli, Copden, 
Bright, Lowe. He is a genuine admirer of Palmerston, not 
on account of his policy, but for himself. He notes the old 
leader’s courage, industry, bonhomie, cheery and hopeful 
nature, and he shows us how “Pam” kept his party well 
together. A new and young Member, who had been absent 
through sickness, was pleasantly surprised on his return by a 
hearty slap on the back from Palmerston and a kind inquiry 
after his health. It is whispered that some of the “ great, 
wise, and eminent” men on the Liberal Front Bench 
now know nothing of their humbler followers, and 
would never dream of asking how they were. But 
Palmerston knew men. We have capital pictures of 
him, walking upright as a dart, with “surtout coat, 
buttoned up close, dark trousers, and black necktie.’ Mr. 
White never saw him once in evening dress. He lived in 
the House, dined there, and walked away in the early dawn, 
chatting briskly after eleven hours in the House. He never 
attempted eloquence, “ but he is a clear and effective speaker, 
and very sagacious,” knowing not only what to say, but what 
to leave unsaid. Mr. Bright was often indignant at Palmer- 
ston’s levity, but on one occasion the old veteran scored off his 
censor. “The hon. Member,” said Palmerston, “ has taken me 
to task for what he is pleased to call my levity. Now, itis 
rather remarkable that in the hon. Member’s speech there were 
no less than ten jokes. I cannot, however, find fault with the 
levity of these jokes, for there was no levity inthem.” Of 
Lord John Russell we hear a good deal, but there is no proper 
estimate of his powers. We are told that he was averse to 
late hours, and that his Budget speech “almost sent the House 
to sleep.” Asa leader, we are told, Russell was always open 
to a hint in the shape of a pull at his coat that he had spoken 
long enough, in contrast to Mr. Gladstone, who, absorbed in 
his subject, was insensible to all tactile pressure. 

We imagine that the estimate of Disraeli formed by Mr. 
White is the universal impression of all men capable of 
judgment on the subject. He is the great “ Asian mystery,” the 
clever play-actor; and for the new generation who knew him 
not, the picture of the pale face absolutely expressiveless, the 
almost lifeless figure, the sudden spring forward when the 
moment for debate had come, the adjustment of coat and 
collar, recalls him “ whom they call Dizzy” better than any 
account we have ever seen. Mr. White seems to think that 
only on one occasion did Disraeli show feeling, and that was 
when Mr. Gladstone had made a graceful and pathetie alla- 
sion to his dead wife. We are told, however, that Disraeli’s 
reception as Prime Minister was “generous and hearty,” 
showing how deep and wide was the gulf between the new and 
the old Toryism. 

We should have been glad to hear more of Cobden, though 
he obviously impressed his observer with his high qualities. 
Cobden’s power of holding the House is noted, though “ his 
manner is not specially attractive, nor is his voice particularly 
musical.” Mind and character, however, commanded universal 
respect. Mr. White says that the speeches in the House, 
save Bright’s pathos, on Cobden’s death, were purely 
artificial. Bright himself is perhaps the chief hero of 
this work, his strong character, as well as his great elo- 
quence, attracting one whose politics, we should think, 
closely resembled Bright’s. We are told for the first time 
of a protracted conversation in 1856 between Bright and 
Disraeli, the particulars of which were never divulged. Lowe 
is marked out for the Exchequer long before he attained that 
place, and, though Mr. White did not approve his Reform 
speeches, he thought him a genuine Reformer, while he 
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specially praises his first Budget. Mr. White thought highly 
of Lowe as an orator, as it is no secret Mr. Gladstone does too ; 
but he does not refer to that dropping of the voice at the close 
of a sentence which always struck us as a defect in Lowe’s 
speaking. The characterisation of Mr. Gladstone is 
admirable. His speech on the introduction of the Irish 
Church Bill is asserted to be the greatest he ever delivered 
in Mr. White’s hearing, for all was luminous, and there was 
not a word too much. The marvellous knowledge of minute 
details displayed in the several Budget speeches, notably that 
of 1860, are also dwelt on. A grocer might have imagined 
that the orator had been a grocer all his life, a wine-merchant 
that he had spent his time in Bordeaux. On the other hand, 
Mr. White notes that Mr. Gladstone could be tedious, even 
wearisome, and that he lacked tact. It was of no use 
pulling at his coat. Sic volo, sic jubeo was his motto, 
or at least it expressed his general line of action. It 
is held that John Stuart Mill, of whom some Members of 
the House were woefully ignorant when he entered, was by 
no means a failure, and we are told of his incisive speaking, 
his voice being high-pitched and very clear. On one occa- 
sion Mill rashed across the House to congratulate Lord 
Cranborne (now Lord Salisbury) on an Indian speech. 


After 1868 a new class of Members came into the House, 
and new men took office. Mr. White has none but words 
of praise for Mr. Childers, who was going to sweep the 
Admiralty with a new broom. He was impressed by the 
ability and debating power of Mr. (now Sir William) Har- 
court, but notes a certain coldness as of lack of deep con- 
viction, and a too great deliberateness of manner. Mr. 
Forster’s ungainly appearance and brusque style were com- 
pensated for by weight and earnestness, and Mr. Goschen 
justified Mr. Gladstone’s choice. Mr. W. H. Smith also 
struck our observer as an excellent and sensible man, 
marked out for promotion, and the result proved the sound- 
ness of the verdict. Mr. Mundella was rather too fond of 
tearing a passion to tatters, but Mr. Richard was a man 
of eloquence and fine character. Mr. (now Sir W. T.) 
Charley came up with a great reputation for fervent Pro- 
testantism, but he simply made himself ridiculous. 


In addition to the Members of the House, Mr. White gives 
us vivid pictures of frequent or occasional visitors. There 
are Persigny, leaning against a pillar and waiting for 
Palmerston; Sumner, fresh from that brutal assault which 
disgraced the American Senate in the old black slavery days; 
Motley and Reverdy Johnson; Montalembert ; Brougham, in 
his old age, with his hat thrust down over his enormous head, 
venturing after an absence of a whole generation into a 
Chamber which he had not even seen before; Stratford de 
Redcliffe, a little, pale-faced, grey-headed old gentleman 
gliding across the lobby; the gigantic “Jacob Omnium ” of 
the Times, and others. But the most interesting figure 
among the visitors, perhaps, particularly if we consider the 
occasion of his visit, was Jefferson Davis :-— 


“The port and appearance of the ex-President were most 
likely much more imposing when he sat in his Presidential chair at 
Richmond, with the news of victories pouring in upon him from 
every quarter, and very different from that of the bowed, stricken, 
discousolate man who glided through the lobby on Monday night. 
Had he entered that lobby when he was at the zenith of his glory, 
what a crowd of Members would have gathered round him! But 
now he comes and goes, unnoticed and unknown.” 


The occasion of the Confederate leader’s visit was the 
introduction of the Irish Church Bill by the illustrious man 
who, years before, had made the fatal blunder of proclaiming 
Davis as the creator of an army, of a navy, and of a nation! 
Strange and tragic paradox ! 


On the whole, Mr. White gives a not unpleasant picture 
of the House. If he reveals cynicism, and sometimes strange 
ignorance, he also shows much clear judgment on the part of 
its Members, and a kindly feeling and genuine admiration for 
the, best men quite apart from opinion. We cannot help 
feeling that the House is unique and characteristic, as no 
other legislative body is. And, above all, the author shows us 
the movement, the life, the “ very pulse of the machine,” as it 
is revealed in no other work on the House of Commons that 
we have ever read. As a history of the House of Commons 
during an eventful period this work is unique. 





CURRENT LITERATURE, 
—_—p———_ 

The shadow of the coming Jubilee is over the Windsoy 
as it is over most of the more popular magazines, It i, 
responsible for several of the leading articles in the June 
number. Of these perhaps the “most ambitious, if not the 
most notable, is an illustrated paper by Mr. Rudyard Kip. 
ling on “Winning the Victoria Cross.” It consists of a 
number of stories of military bravery of different kinds, It ig 
quite unnecessary to add that the bulk of the anecdotes are told 
admirably, though of course in that sub-cynical style which Mr 
Kipling affects. The tone that pervades the close is perhaps te 
suggestive of a teacher inculcating a moral lesson upon boys, as 
in this passage: “The Order itself is a personal decoration, and 
the honour and glory of it belong to the wearer; but he cap 
only win it by forgetting himself, his own honour and glory, and 
by working for something beyond and outside and apart. And 
that is the only way you ever get anything in this world worth 
the keeping.” The Jubilee influence also accounts for a series of 
coloured portraits of “ The Queen’s Eminent Subjects.” Most of 
these are good, although the Sir William Harcourt that is given 
is certainly not the Sir William Harcourt of to-day. Several of 
the Queen’s most eminent subjects do not figure in this portrait 
gallery; but that was perhaps inevitable. Apart from the 
Jubilee this is unquestionably a good number of the Windsor, 
Mr. Hall Caine’s new story of “The Christian” improves as it 
goes on. The contrast between Glory, the bright enthu- 
siastic singing-girl, and John Storm, the equally enthusiastic 
devotee, is admirably brought out in the June instalment. 
Several of the short stories also are much above the average, such 
as Miss Roma White’s “ Elopement of Dryden Tar” and Mr, 
Arthur Morrison’s “Old Cater’s Money,” in the latter of which 
two clever scoundrels are circumvented, and honest and oppressed 
poverty is relieved. 


However much one may differ from the general policy of the 
Humanitarian, or from certain of the views with which it is 
identified, there is no doubt that, on the one hand, it is conducted 
with much earnestness and ability, and, on the other, that it con- 
tains a great deal of useful information upon subjects which are 
not familiar to the general public. Thus Professor Levasseur is 
publishing in instalments a most interesting series of facts and 
deductions from them under the title of “‘ The American Work- 
woman.” One of the cautious statements of the Professor may 
be given :—* Servants are paid more in America than in Europe, 
and it may be said without exception they render fewer services. 
Still they do the cooking and household work, sometimes making 
bread; they wash and clear-starch, they take charge of the 
children, but generally they render few services that are not 
stipulated in their agreements, and demand, although they do not 
always get, entire freedom on Sunday afternoons, and often on 
the afternoon of Wednesday or Thursday.” A very interesting 
paper is one by the late Sir Richard Burton on “ Spiritualism in 
Eastern Lands.” Not only have we a great deal of out-of-the-way 
learning, but we have expressed in characteristic language the creed 
of a very remarkable man who was “a Spiritualist without the 
Spirits.” Interesting and informing as well is Dr. Rayleigh Vicars’s 
“Crime and Criminals,” the teaching of which comes to this, 
“that along seclusion of years from criminal life outside may 
soften down the brutal natures of many a desperate ruffian, 
though it may not reform.” 

The American Historical Review, which would seem to have 
established itself on the other side of the Atlantic, is in many 
respects a valuable and useful periodical; but it is prone to err 
on the “dry” side. Thus in the latest number Mr. Frederick 
Bourne displays a great deal of ingenuity in showing what can be 
said on the side of Madison on the one hand, and on the side cf 
Hamilton on the other, in “The Authorship of the Federalist ;” 
but cui bono? Other series of papers on “ Marsiglio of Padua 
and William of Ockham,” “Diplomatic Missions to the Court of 
China,” and “ Representation in the National Congress from the 
Seceding States,” which are begun, also exhibit great learning, 
which can, however, be appreciated only by the few. Mr. 
Burgess’s paper on “ Political Science and History” is more 
popular. It is carefully thought out, and the conclusion it 
comes to is: “ Political science must be studied historically, and 
history must be studied politically, in order to a correct com- 
prehension of either. Separate them, and the one becomes & 
cripple, if not a corpse, the other a will-o’-the-wisp.” 

Some time ago the editor of the Girl’s Own Paper asked his 
readers to say by letter to him why they appreciate the 
periodical, and in the June number he expresses himself 
thoroughly satisfied with the responses that have been made to 
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his appeal. That being so, he does not appear inclined to make 
any important change in the character of his magazine, and as it 
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is generally advisable to leave well alone, he is probably right. 
still, it may be pointed out to him that the Girl’s Own Paper would 
be none the worse for having serial stories of more “grit” than 
those it contains at present. The miscellaneous articles, how- 
ever, are commendably short and to the point, and range in 
subject from “ Warm Sleeves that Cost Nothing,” and “Some 
Novel Methods of Using Strawberries,” to “The Influerice of 
Religion on Insanity.” The last, which treats of a subject that 
has caused much controversy, is favourable to the influence of 
religion, “ which causes peace of the soul, likewise pacifies the 
mind, and renders it less liable to run into extremes, whereof the 
offspring is mental perversion.” 


There is much moral and religious earnestness in the June 
number of the Commonwealth, as there has been in all its pre- 
decessors; but it is rather disappointing in the sense that it 
contains no outstanding paper. The best, on the whole, is the 
Bishop of Durham's “Lessons of the Reign.” Dr. Westcott 
thinks that in the Queen’s reign ‘‘ we have learned a great truth, 
we have received a great hope, we have been brought face to 
face with a great danger.” The great truth is a practical con- 
ception of the solidarity, the continuity, the dependence of life. 
Out of this truth has sprung a hope of human fellowship on 
an important scale. ‘The great danger is materialism, which 
threatens to “dominate art, literature, conduct.” Among the 
more interesting of the contents of this number of the Common- 
wealth are Mr Arthur Sherwell’s “Life in West London,” Mr. 
Warwick Draper’s “Stones of Peace,” and “ Matthew Arnold.” 
The author of the last, who designates himself “A Working 
Man,” thinks Arnold is seen at his best in his letters, and main- 
tains generally that “by the beauty and spotlessness of his life 
he lives; by his undying works he defies oblivion and decay.” 


The Expository Times for June contains the usual amount and 
variety of exegetical matter. A good deal is made of Hort’s 
posthumous book “ The LEcclesia,’ which has recently been 
published ; but other works receive ample justice in papers which 
err not in being too long, but in being too short. One of the 
best written papers in this number of the Expository Times is Dr. 
Thomas Whitelaw’s “Could Jesus Err?” It shows an infinite 
knowledge of Continental “ criticism” and considerable capacity 
for meeting it. 

The Jubilee has affected the Journal of Education to this ex- 
tent that in the June number there are given several articles of 
the “sixty years” order. Mr. Michael Sadler gives a retrospect 
of primary education; Sir Joshua Fitch deals with secondary 
education; Mr. Arthur Sidgwick writes on University education ; 
and the “ woman question” in the historical connection is dealt 
with by Miss A. J. Cooper. As was to be expected, the recent 
decision on women’s degrees in Cambridge is very fully discussed 
in this number of the Journal. The author of a leading article on 
the subject admits that the vote was decisive, and believes that 
the struggle will not be renewed for another lustrum; at the 
same time “we can afford to wait, for the ultimate issue is 
certain, and will be accelerated rather than delayed by this 
temporary check.” The June number of the Journal is an 
excellent one; the reviews, especially of classical books, are very 
carefully written. 

The spirit in which Colonia, the lively little magazine of the 
Colonial College, is conducted may be gathered from the fact 
that in the latest number the speech on the Colonies de- 
livered by Mr. Chamberlain on March 31st at the Royal 
Colonial Institute is given in full, and with this prefatory 
remark :— We wish it could be carefully laid to heart by every 
dweller in our Colonies and Dependencies, pregnant as it is, not 
only with the true Imperial ring, but also with a genuine sense 
of the benefits which have been conferred by the spread of 
English rule, of duty done (pace Messrs. Morley and Labouchere) 
to the inferior races, and of all that has yet to be accomplished, 
both in their interest and in that of the British race throughout 
the world.” There is a good paper on “ Progressive Dairying,” 
and the “Old Students’ Column” gives, as usual, experiences 
which are not only interesting in themselves but are written with 
freshness and simplicity. 

Messrs, Bradbury, Agnew, and Co. have done well to reproduce, 
under the title of The Queen and Mr. Punch: the Story of a Reign, 
@ number of the best cartoons which have appeared in the leading 
comic journal during the past sixty years, and which interpret 
very clearly the feeling of the British public towards the 
Sovereign at various periods in her life and in the history of the 
nation. They indicate also the very different styles of the artists, 
who include Doyle, Leech, Tenniel, and Sambourne. The letter- 
press, by the well-known writer who styles himself “ Toby, M.P.,” 
is pithy and vivacious, and studded with anecdote. 

The second part of The Queen’s Jubilee, published by Messrs. 
Cassell and Co., and which may be briefly described as nine-tenths 





photography and one-tenth illustrations, sets forth “How the 
Queen and the Queen’s Subjects Travel.” Old-fashioned four-in- 
hand coaches, modern motor-cars, Irish jaunting cars, steamers 
of all varieties, Natal jinrickshas, Hudson’s Bay dog sleighs, and 
South Australian buggies, are among the various means of con- 
veyance which are here given. The letterpress is commendably 
succinct. Altogether this second part of Messrs. Cassell’s new 
serial is quite as good as the first. 

A Passing World. By Bessie Rayner Belloc. (Ward and 
Downey.)—Many years ago Miss Bessie Rayner Parkes published 
a small volume of poems which, if it did not give high promise of 
future excellence, showed at least an appreciation expressed in 
graceful verse of the things that are most excellent. We do not 
know whether Madame Belloc made any later excursion into the 
poetic field, but verse-making, though Hazlitt maintains the 
contrary, smooths the way to prose, and all that she relates in 
this volume is told with the skill of an accomplished writer. The 
materials are slight, and to some extent autobiographical. In 
the opening pages Madame Belloc recalls the books and men of 
forty years ago, and observes that “ however charming the idyllic 
literature of to-day, we no longer produce massive works of 
genius. ‘Vanity Fair’ and‘ Jane Eyre’ are rivalled by no 
modern pen. ‘ Barchester Towers’ have crumbled into dust; 
to ‘Daniel Deronda’ there is no postscript. Only one hand 
remains to lift the mantle that fell from Macaulay.” Is not this 
the kind of complaint common to every generation, and more 
readily asserted than proved? As we grow old we are under the 
glamour of the past, and cannot always perhaps estimate the 
present impartially. Madame Belloc prints an interesting 
letter from Dante Rossetti, and one from Browning in which, 
writing of Froude’s “ Memoirs of Carlyle,” he says: “I do 
indeed regret deeply the conception, execution, and publication 
of these Memoirs, equally unwise in their praise, and unworthy in 
their blame.” There is also a letter from Longfellow praising the 
author’s “beautiful poems.” “TI call them beautiful,” he adds, 
“not by way of idle compliment, but because I think them so.” 
A long essay on Dr. Samuel Parr, who aped Johnson without 
possessing a hundredth part of his power, contains a kindly 
estimate of the old pedant. It is to be feared, however, that 
De Quincey’s is the more trustworthy. One attractive chapter is 
devoted to Augusta Theodosia Drane, a Dominican nun, who after- 
wards became Prioress Provincial. She wrote many books of high 
repute in her own community and some sacred poetry marked by 
deep fervour and beauty of expression. Another paper is on 
Franklin’s “ America,” so that it will be seen that the author’s pen 
is discursive. 

Bon-Mots of the Eighteenth Century. Edited by Walter Jerrold. 
(Dent and Co.)—It has been said with great truth that specimens 
of wit and humour “afford under the happiest conditions but 
melancholy reading.” The conditions in the present instance are 
favourable, for this little volume is daintily printed, and illus- 
trated with grotesques by Miss Alice Woodward; but despite 
these advantages, Canon Ainger’s estimate of books of this 
character is not to be gainsaid. The flavour of a bon-mot is lost 
when severed from the context, and of course much of its effect 
was due originally to the glance and voice of the speaker. 
Several of the sayings collected by Mr. Jerrold have, we believe, 
more than one father, and some are not quite accurately recorded. 
Dr. Johnson’s reply to Boswell on his admission that he had come 
from Scotland loses its point in this new version, and so does 
Boswell’s apology. It was Joseph Warton, not Wharton—the 
name is also misprinted on another page—who replied so aptly to 
Johnson when he said he was not used to being contradicted. 
“ Better for yourself and your friends, Sir, if you were.” The 
nrief sermon on the text, “ He that giveth to the poor lendeth to 
-he Lord”—“If you like your security, down with the cash ”— 
nas been generally attributed to Rowland Hill. We greatly 
doubt if it was Swift’s. Slight errors, however, are to be 
expected in a selection like this, and if it affords half an hour’s 
amusement the editor’s purpose will probably be answered. 

A Handbook of English Literature. Originally Compiled by Austin 
Dobson. New Edition. Revised, with New Chapters, and Extended 
to the Present Time. By W. Hall Griffin, B.A. (Crosby Lock- 
wood and Son.)—Twenty-three years have gone by since Mr. 
Dobson published this handbook. It was primarily designed to 
assist candidates in preparing for the Civil Service examinations, 
but later on, as the original editor states, ‘‘an attempt was made 
to extend the utility of the book as a work of reference.” The 
design of the compiler was effectively carried out. The manual 
contained all the facts and dates likely to be of service to can- 
didates, and as much uncontroversial comment on a literature 
that ranges over many centuries as could be compressed within a 
small volume. It was not Mr. Dobson’s purpose to give an 
original estimate of his country’s authors, and he was generally 
content to quote from critics who could claim special knowledge 
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and an established reputation. The handbook, which treats only 
of deceased authors, is now brought down to 1896; and as the 
first chapter opens with the year 600, and the volume consists of 
about three hundred pages, it is obvious that whatever service it 
may render to the student must depend on the accuracy of its 
statements. There is no scope for the criticism which in good 
hands like Mr. Dobson’s is so stimulating and attractive. What 
can be said of smaller men, who are often the best beloved, when 
the greatest names in our literature are dismissed in a page or 
two, while some of them, like Donne and Jeremy Taylor, are criti- 
cised in three or four lines? Enough that the book fuliils its 
purpose in giving “a concise and, as a rule, chronological record 
of the principal English authors, noting the leading character- 
istics of their productions, and, where necessary, the prominent 
events of their lives.” 


British Moralists : being Selections from Writers, principally of the 
Fighhteenth Century. Edited, with an Introduction and Analytical 
Index, by L. A. Selby-Bigge, M.A., formerly Fellow and Lecturer 
of University College, Oxford. 2 vols. (Clarendon Press.)— 
These volumes are designed for students, and the editor’s 
luminous introduction shows a mastery of the subject which will 
incline readers to follow him willingly as a guide. Nothing can 
be clearer than Mr. Selby-Bigge’s direction-posts to the moral 
philosophy of the last century, but since he has found it necessary 
for the most part to exclude the deistical and free-will contro- 
versies, another volume would seem to be demanded. This will 
account for the absence of Bolingbroke, and we suppose also of 
Berkeley. Mandeville, who has a place here, was powerfully 
attacked by the Bishop in his “ Alciphron,” and also by William 
Law. In our own day “The Fable of the Bees” has stirred up 
the righteous soul of F. D. Maurice, but Mr. Selby-Bigge con- 
siders that Mandeville has been considerably misunderstood, both 
by his contemporaries and by modern critics, and observes that if 
any one takes his paradoxes seriously, “literally nothing but a 
stick will do him much good.” “His business,” says the editor 
** is the exposure of humbug and hypocrisy, and he does his work 
consistently and thoroughly, though he dips his pen in a very 
nasty mixture, and carefully poses as a very disreputable 
person. His taste is as abominable as his style is effective.” 
In this respect Mandeville differs widely from Shaftesbury, 
whom he hated for his optimism and refinement. It is significant 
of the eighteenth-century moralists, as Mr. Selby-Bigge points 
out, that their principal achievements were in the psychology of 
ethics, and it is curious to note how largely the inquiry concerning 
virtue, with which Shaftesbury leads the way in these volumes, 
engages the attention of his contemporaries. In the exhaustive 
index that subject occupies five closely printed pages, The editor’s 
object has been “to make a book which would be useful and fairly 
representative of the British moral philosophy of the eighteenth 
century.” He has done more than this, and the seventy pages of 
the introduction are a boon for which students will be grateful. 


Prose Works of William Wordsworth, Edited by William Knight. 
2 vols. (Macmillan and Co.)—In the preface to Professor Knight’s 
new edition of Wordsworth he stated that the prose works would 
follow the poems. They appear, however, before the issue of the 
eighth and last volume of the poetry, which has been long 
delayed and is not yet announced for publication. It will be 
remembered that Dr. Grosart published an edition of Words- 
worth’s prose writings in 1876, but those three volumes, as Mr. 
Knight points out, contained much that will now “be found in 
the subsequent volumes of this edition devoted exclusively to the 
poet’s ‘Letters’ and to those of his sister.’ Dr. Grosart’s 
edition of the prose, as we said at the time, was marked by 
obvious faults of omission and commission, but it is evident 
that he was not able to do all that he would have done, and 
the deficiencies of the work, partly due to circumstances and 
partly to the slight eccentricities of the editor, did not 
blind us to its merit. Professor Knight has also difficulties 
to contend with. “Some quite extraordinary accident,” he 
writes, “has befallen the MSS. of Wordsworth’s prose. I 
have made numerous efforts in manifold quarters to see the 
originals ; but I have been bafiied in all directions. Every one 
knows how MSS. mysteriously disappear and are afterwards 
irrecoverable; but it is strange that none of the Wordsworth 
family—the representatives of the poet by lineal succession—and 
none ,of those with whom he corresponded, now possess these 
originals.” It is strange, indeed, for they did exist in 1876, and 
in this respect the present editor labours under a disadvantage 
in comparison with Dr Grosart. We may add that the separate 
publication of the prose works has enabled Professor Knight to 
transfer to them the copious prefaces, &c., which fill up so large 
& space in the editions of Wordsworth’s poetry. Every lover of 
the poet will welcome this beautiful and compact edition of his 
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Charles Vickery Hawkins. Memorials edited by Rey. W. BE, 
Waddington and Rev. J. T. Inskip. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
C. V. Hawkins died at the age of twenty-two, not long after his 
graduation at Cambridge. “The University,” said one who wag 
well competent to judge, “has not suffered a sadder loss since the 
death of Henry Kirke White.” He had resolutely fought hig 
way up, mounting the “ladder” of academicakprogression by which 
the scholar of the primary school reaches the University,—and 
very hard climb it is. Hawkins was always weighted by defacts 
of early training, but he achieved great successes. These are in. 
teresting to read about; still more interesting it is to mark the 
vivacity and keenness with which he threw himself into 
University life. This is one of the most striking, as it is one 
of the most detailed, pictures of a student’s life that we have 
ever seen. 

The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays. By Sir Walter Besant 
and Walter Pollock. (Chatto and Windus.)—These eight plays 
(all republished from various magazines) are of a simple kind, 
suited in this and other respects for private representations. Tho 
one change we would make in them would be to change the prose 
into verse. Prose is difficult to learn, and readily admits of more 
“gag” than is commonly desirable. 


A Hero of the Dark Continent. By W. Henry Rankine, BD, 
(Blackwood and Sons.) —W. Affleck Scott was a medical missionary 
of the Church of Scotland in Central Africa. He passed through 
Edinburgh University in a specially laborious way. He had to 
support himself, being helped by a “bursary,” and to study at 
the same time. This, of course, is not uncommon among Scotch 
students. But he added mission work, and he played in the foot- 
ball team. Eight years were spent in studies that qualified him 
both in divinity and medicine. Shortly after completing his 
twenty-seventh year he sailed for Africa. There he worked, with 
an energy that must have exhausted any reserve of strength, for 
six years, and died after a sharp attack of fever, having struggled 
bravely and hopefully for life. “A Hero” is no exaggerated de- 
scription, for a more valiant and single-hearted soldier of the 
Cross never lived. 


The Principles of Ecclesiastical Unity. By Arthur James Mason, 
D.D. (Longmans and Co.)—Professor Mason states his principles 
with clearness and precision, and applies them with a practical 
liberality which meets all reasonable requirements. Of course, 
occupying the position that he does, he aspires to more of visible 
unity than would content others. To Rome he concedes much, 
even going so far as to allow that “when the Pope speaks as 
representative of the Church, he cannot but speak truly ; ” on the 
other hand, he concedes to the nonconforming bodies the essentials 
of true Christian faith. Pronouncements of this kind, conceived 
and expressed in so conciliatory a spirit, cannot but do much 
good. 

In the “ Modern Reader’s Bible,” edited by Richard G. Moulton 
(Macmillan and Co.), we have the Kings, comprising part of the 
books of Samuel and the whole of Kings, with an illustrative and 
instructive preface.——In the “ Books of the Bible” (Constable 
and Co.), St. Mark, without note or comment; the very dubious 
ending appears without any indication of the the critical doubts 
concerning it.——The Bible and the Child (J. Clarke and Co.) isa 
collection of essays by Dean Farrar, Mr. R. F. Horton, and others 
on “The Higher Criticism and the Teaching of the Young.” 


With the Yacht and Camera in Eastern Waters. By the Earl of 
Cavan. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—Lord Cavan published 
a book which we do not remember to have seen, “ With the Yacht, 
Camera, and Cycle in the Mediterranean.” This is a sequel and 
supplement to it, giving views in the Mediterranean (mostly 
west of the Asiatic Coast). The photographs are admirable ; the 
text full of practical good sense. The one affords the strongest 
inducement to the traveller to go, the other gives him the best of 
advice as to what he is to do when he has gone. 


The Wonderful Universe. By Agnes Giberne. (S.P.C.K.)—Miss 
Giberne has had no little experience in the very pleasing task of 
popularising astronomy. She tables the chief phenomena of the 
universe in the usual order, except, it may be, as to the place 
assigned to the sun. This is moon, planets, sun, stars. 


The Greek E. By the Princess Laura Bonaparte. (H.S. Nichols.) 
—This is a fairly well written novel, but the plot seems a little, or 
not alittle, extravagant. Frances Harrold receives, shortly after 
losing her husband, a letter expressing brutal delight at his death. 
She vows vengeance against the writer, and her brother Philip, 
naturally one of the most amiable of mankind, joins her in her 
vow. But who was the writer? The hand is closely scrutinised, 
and a characteristic feature seems to be an “e” formed in Greek 
fashion. We will not follow the story; let it suffice to say that 
the insult is amply avenged, to the utter loss and ruin of every 





prose writings. It is such prose as only a poet could have written. 





one concerned. There are passages of merit in the story when 
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the author is not overweighted by a subject of which no natural 
or really artistic handling is possible. 

Industries and Wealth of Nations. By Michael G. Mulhall. 

(Longmans and Co.)—Mr. Mulhall deserves hearty thanks for the 
jsborious care with which he has collected and arranged a vast 
quantity of useful facts, and for the lucidity of the methods 
which he has made use of in setting them forth. The tables 
qghich illustrate the wealth of nations, where Russia appears 
with a line just reaching 60, and Great Britain with one 
that passes 330, are an example. The comparative table of 
railway capital is also highly interesting. Here the United 
States heads the list with 2,300 millions, while the United King- 
dom has 1,000 millions only. But then it would be interesting to 
know how many miles of line in the States are unproductive. Mr. 
Mulhall, useful compiler of statistics as he is, is not always to be 
relied on. Light that passes through the medium of his per- 
sonality sometimes gathers a little colour. The number of Irish 
evictions was not a little multiplied in his calculations. In 
ytiting about the tithe rent charge he once wrote of the gross 
anount as being divided by the beneficed clergy, taking no 
account of lay, clerical, or academic impropriators. In this volume 
weare told that the “two great causes of suffering and discontent ” 
in Ireland are that her share of taxation is £1,800,000 more than it 
should be, and that she pays “‘a tribute of at least £2,000,000 a year 
to absentee landlords.” Irish misery is limited to certain districts 
where the land is bad and the population dense. Her agriculture 
generally is more prosperous than that of England. Mr. Mulhall 
himself gives figures that prove this. In Ireland agricultural 
capital rose from 341 millions in 1846 to 391 in 1894, and fell in 
England from 1,486 to 1,452. The most astonishing figures in 
the book are those which give the working expenses of a farm of 
100 acres in England at £450! (This supposes 40 acres to be 
arable and 60 pasture.) An average of £4 10s. per acre is quite 
impossible. Labour, for instance, is given at £1 5s., and “ team” 
at £1, with sundries 13s., rent being £1 4s. and taxes 8s. In a 
parish well known to the writer of this notice labour works 
out at 13s., rent at 12s., taxes at 3s., and sundries as much more. 
£1 15s. would cover the whole well, and here the arable equals 
the pasture. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Allen (G.), Historical Guides: Cities of Belgium, 18m0...,.......+... (Richards) 3/6 
Allen (J. L.), The Choir Invisible, 12mo (Macmillan) 6/0 
Amram (D. W.), The Jewish Law of Divorce, 8V0...........08 meneneuieenausgnd (Nutt) 6/0 
Armstrong (Lord), Electric Movement in Air & Water, 8vo (Smith & Elder) 30/0 
Amold of Rugby: his School Life, &€., cr 8V0..0......000.4. (Camb. Univ. Press) 5/0 


Backward Looking: Verses, Occasional and Miscellaneous, cr 8vo (Simpkin) 3/6 


Barham (A. H. Foster-), Genealogy of Descendants of er Foster, of 





ENN TINIE TIN 30, s isa. civedu cn sceapagaiaehedsaiad*eandeadientietens 4ghdlieesbeninekee (Black) 21/0 
Boissevain (G. M.), The Monetary Situation in 1897, imp 8vo ...(Macmillan) 2/0 
Burnand (F. C.), The Z. Z.G.; or, The Zig Zag Guide, cr 8vo ......... (Black) 2/6 


D’Aurevilly (F. A. B.), Of Dandyism and George Brummell, 18mo...... Dent) 5/0 
Earle (Mrs. C. W.), Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden ......(Smith & Elder) 7/6 
English (M.), The Sorrows of a Society Woman, cr 8vo......(Roxburghe Press) 2/6 
Fiske (A. K.), The Myths of Israel, cr 8vo. (Macmillan) 6/0 












Fleming (G.), Little Stories about Women, Cr 8V0.......sseree000ee.(Richards) 3/6 
Gilchrist (R. M.), A Peakland Faggot, 12mo ..... iceabidiptacehansdéonnans (Richards) 2/6 
Grey (R.), The Craftsman, 16M0 .......cs.ccccsreessecsessssessesserceeees (Ward & Lock) 1/6 
Heath, Letters from the Black Sea during Orimean War, 1854-55...(Bentley) 7/6 
Hervey (M. H.), David Dimsdale, M.D, cr 8vo....... sacecsoneccbedesesectee (Redway) 4/6 
Johnstone (A.), Mineralogical Geology, cr 8V0 ....00...(W. & A. K. Johnston) 3/6 
Keyser (A.), From Jungle to Java, cr 8V0  ..cssscccccccesceeees (Roxburche Press) 2/0 


McIntosh (W. C.), and Another, The Life-Histories of the British Marine 
Food-Fishes, 8vo (Cam, Univ. Press) 21/0 
Mason (J.), Chess Openings, Cr 8V0.......ceccccecsessssserreseeescecessessseerens (H. Oox) 2/0 
Masterman (J, H. B.), The Age of Milton, 12mo ...(Bell) 3/6 
Minot (0. S.), Human Embryology, 8vo (Macmillan) 25/0 
Mornings of the King of Prussia (Phe), trans, from the French (Gibbings) 2/6 
Nash (H. S.), Genesis of the Social Conscience, Cr 8V0 .......0+0000+. (Macmillan) 6/0 
Oliphant (Mrs.), and Others, Women Novelists of Queen Victoria’s Reign, 
M60 o..0., (Hurst & Blackett) 10/6 
Our Empire Atlas, 4t0........0..-crsscceesssesreeeeenee essessseeeed We & A, K, Johnston) 6/0 
Ouseley (M.), The Spirit of tf Day, cr 8vo (Beeton) 3/6 
Post (W. K.), Harvard Stories, cr Svo . (Putnam) 6/0 
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Ridge (J. J.), The Medical Temperance Dicti 'y, 4to (Jarrold) :/6 
Roberts (I. P,), The Fertility of the Land, or 8V0 ........sscsseseesees (Macmillan) 5/0 
Robinson (P.), In Garden, Orchard, and Spinney, Cr 8V0 .....+...+000+. (Isbister) 6/0 
Sanitary and Social Questions of the Day, by an Observer, 8vo (Cotton Press) 2/0 
Schulz (A.), The New Africa, 8V0 ..........ssccse0e Dncncanaersgnameneseed (Heinemann) 28/0 
Shearer (C0. J.), In London, and other Poems, cr 8V0  ....c+..ssseseeseee: (Stock) 5/0 
Smith (G. B.), The Romance of Colonisation, cr 8V0.........s0000-+. (Partridge) 2/6 


Stubbs (0. W.), Historical Memorials of Ely Cathedral, imp 16mo...... (Dent) 4/6 
Sykes (. W.), & Another, With Plumer in Matabeleland, 8vo .. (Constable) 15/0 
Thomas (E.), The Woodland Life, er 8vo. (Blackwood) 6/0 














DEATH. 
BoLtanD.—June 5th, suddenly, in his 71st year, William Thomas Bolland, of 
Oak Lea, Harrogate, formerly of Scarborough and Leeds, Funeral at 
Lawnswood Cemetery, Leeds, Wednesday, June 9th, at 4 o’clock, 
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LIBERTY” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS 
ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIO AND INEXPENSIVE. 
SEASON 1897. 

“LIBERTY” CRETONNES, “LIBERTY” MUSLINS, 
DECORATIVE, QUAINT, AND VARIED. Datnty FaBRICcs IN EXCLUSIVE Drsiens 
Over 200 New Patterns, many gn len ” 

PrRintED BotH SIDES ALIKE, UPHOLSTERY DRA PERIES. 
Prices from 64d. to 2s. 9d. per yd. Prices from 4d. per yd. 
New Patterns Post-free, New Patterns Post-free, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 





°° 2 & eh, 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wu. & GEo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 








OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 
DEBENHAM BROCADES. 
XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
AND CARPETS. 
J OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FREEBODY’S FURNITURE. 
GALLER IES ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 





WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 





N R. BROWNING’S New Patent Lens Frames, 
i * Foldakin” and “ Spectakin,” are elegant 
and durable; have the advantages of Spectacles 
Oo R and the appearance of Folders; do not pinch the 
U nose, nor yet fall off. 
Descriptive Circular sent post-free, 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM of SUITING the SIGHT 
Is always successful. 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
President of the British Optical Association, and 
uthor of “Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


LIFE @Frrigce 
LONDON. Established 1810. 
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The NEW PROSPECTUS for 1897, 
Containing REVISED RATES for 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 


May be had on application to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 





DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Olocks of E, DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 





SCHOOLS. Home care and special advantages for young Boys. Gymnasium and 


00d cricket field, Boys can be met in town. Terms moderate. Good references | 
to parents of former pupils.—Oakshade, Reigate, 


y a ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
DENT NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
TRADE-MAnE, C*tion to 


E. DENT and CO. - 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
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Perse Tost SOHOOL pie Ors. 
“~~ Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 





Assisted by two University Graduates and trained Governesses. 
Pixholme, Dorking. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. — Thirteen Entrance and Foundation Scholarships 
(£55—£10) July 21st. Twelve awarded in December. ARMY CLASS, free ; 13th 
place into Woolwich, direct, last Examination. Separate Preparatory Department. 
Head-Master—Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 





LENALMOND.— FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS (£80 to £20: OFFERED in JULY. They are open to Entrants 

on Classical or Modern Side or Army Classes. Also EXHIBITIONS to SONS 

of OLERGY. Distant Candidates can beexamined elsewhere than at the 
School.—Apply, Rev. the WARDEN. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 


of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Examination begins July 14th.—For 
information apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 





ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, JULY 9th and 10th.—Two of £87 (one of them £98 for first year) ; 

Four of £50; Nine of £30 perannum. Council Nominations of £15 per annum 

mav be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For 
particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For _ airRis, 


ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre:s, Miss M. I. GARDINER, | 


Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon. 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Heq. 





EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House specially 


built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health | 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, | 


leading London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Cxon, 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, 
Music, Singing, Painting, special Studies, Annual Examinations in French and 
German by University Professors. Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 








UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION. There will be an EXAMINATION on JULY 6th for 

Two Scholarships of £40 a year, and Three or more of £3) a year. Olassical, 

Modern, Science, and Engineering sides. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM- 
BER 16th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





A O. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident and 
e Visiting Masters, PREPARKS GENTLEMEN’S SONS for PUBLIC 
SOHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—House very healthily situated close to sea, 
Drainage certificate. Excellent water supply. Large playing field. Moderate 
fees.—For list of references and prospectus apply, Bolsover, Meads, Eastbourne, 





WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS, Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 

Music, and Art. Visiting Professors ; University Lectures. Bracing climate ; 

beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 











LARGE PIOTURE BY MAYER. 


“TT A COUR D’ASSISE.” Exhibited at Paris Exhibition. 
FOR SALE. May be seen at HE. GALLAIS and CO., Wine Merchants, 
90 Piccadilly, W. 





ALTER ©. DALE, M.A. (Cantab.), PREPARES 

GENTLEMEN’S SONS for the Public Schools, &. Age 7 to 14, 

Climate unsurpassed. Old Public School Captain. Strong testimonials, 

reference to several Head-Masters, Moderate terms.—Address, 2 Edgar Road, 
Cliftonville, Margate. 


+ hinateabelaeliee oe DESIRED by a LADY. 
MSS. AND OTHER MATTER. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 
18 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 














Seale of Charges for Anbertisements. 


OUTSIDE Paces, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
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Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
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SCHAM SCHOOL, UPPERTON, EASTBOURNE 


Yhe Rev. W. N. WILLIS, M.A.. PREPARES BOY 
SES SOS ee for SOHOLARSHIPS. $ for Entrance to the 
wo Scholarships and an Exhibition have been gained si 
The School Buildings are new and stand in thveladtte oft well laid ont be 


———___ 


ANOR HOUSE, CLAPHAM S.W 

Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. (Cantab,) ~"'* 

Examination Results, last three years, ‘ 

London Matriculation es ols pir =e + 100 per cent, 
Cambridge Local ... “ee oes see eee iter tas 

College of Preceptors (average age about 14)... ee * i us 
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TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA 

TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen M 4 

oo er ve = ye ip veces’ The Resident Masters av, 
raduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particula ‘ 

FRANKLIN, - pitta... 





——. 


ge ey MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J, p 
\ RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Finw 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, RECEIVKHS a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or fg 
general education. Individual care, Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes, 





——_.., 


A ORWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS BOURNg. 
| MOUTH, SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, to be OPENED 
in SEPTEMBER by Miss EDITH M. RUDD.—Thorough Modern Education 
with individual attention. S,W. aspect close to sea, high open ground, outdoor 
games, 











$$. 


ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 
| for EIGHT GIRLS. Recommended by Lady Dalrymple Elphizstone, Lady 
Cunliffe, Lady Stirling, and by several of H.M, Judges.—Addres:, Mrs, BOXILL 
| ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Eastbourne, 
| 








HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


| An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS will he HELD 
early in JULY.—Further information from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne. 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
will be HELD in JULY NEXT to fill up not less than FIVE 


| RESIDENT, FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO 


EXHIBITIONS.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 





OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—SOHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess, 

Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private ficld for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE. 
The EASTER HALF TERM BEGAN on MONDAY, MAY 31st.—Lectures on 
Bacteriology form part of the Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene 


during this term. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, and One Clift Scho'ar- 
ship in Arts, value Thirty Guineas, each tenable for three years, will ba awarded 
on the result of the Examination to be held at the Oollege on Juve 24th and 25th, 

Names to be sent to the Principal not later than June 15th. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary, 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 33 Gloucester Street, 


| S.W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SOHOOLS. Kindergarten 


and Transition Classes for Children under 8 Oricket, drill—HALF TeHkM 
BEGINS JUNE 15th. 





RADFIELD COLLEGE BERKS— 

THREE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 and 80 Guineas per 
annum, TWO SIMONDS’ EXHIBITIONS of 50 Guineas, and SEVEN MINVUL 
EXHIBITIONS of 3% Guineas will be COMPETED for on JULY 28th ant 
following days.—Apply, Rev. THE WARDEN, 





CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education. 

Highest references; home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis lawns. 
—For prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A., 

late Master at St. Columba’s College, Scholar of Olare College, 

Oambridge, PREPARES a few PUPILS for the Navy, Public Schools, 

Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations, Oareful discipline; English 

table. Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymnasium. — Apply, 
Hanover, Hélty Str, 11, 


OROUGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
The Governors invite Applications for the following Appointments :— 

HEAD OF THE DAY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, who will be responsible 
under the Principal for the general direction of the School, and must be a good 
disciplinarian. Candidates must be between 25 and 45 years of age, and qualified 
to teach Mathematics and General Subjects. Salary, £250 per annum. 

HEAD OF THE CHEMISTRY DEPARTMENT, who will be required to 
Lecture and Undertake the Direction of both Day and Evening Classes. Salary, 
£250 per annum. 

LECTURER ON MEOHANICAL ENGINEERING SUBJECTS, for Day and 
Evening Classes. Salary, £180 per annum. 

Particulars and conditions of the Appointments may be obtained from the 
Principal. Applications, accompanied by not more than three testimonia's, 
should be sent in by JUNE 15th. 

0. T. MILLIS, Principal, Education Department. 
T yY YY wa: 
Liter: 
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DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
A SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
i me or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 

- BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 
_——_——_ 

0 INVALIDS.—A List of Medicat Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fa particulars and 
forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &. Schools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
NDON BOOK SOCIETY (for ¥ 

Jie exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 

of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 

per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


URPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
S now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 

















MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET ; 
941 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmren, Lonpon. Code: UNicopz. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


THE ~ BRITISH EMPIRE” SET 


OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


Fully Illustrated, and with Maps and Index, bound in cloth, price 53. each. 











SOUTH AFRICA (Cape Colony, Natal, Orange Free State, 
South African Republic, Rhodesia, and all other Territories: South of the 
Zambesi). ByG.McCatu TuEeat,LL.D. Fourth Edition, Revised, Enlarged, 
and brought up to date. 

“The author threads his way, with the confidence and ease born of intimate 
knowledge, through the labyrinth of annexation and surrender, triumph and 
defeat,”—African Review. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH (New South 
Wales, Tasmania, Western Australia, South Australia, Victoria, Queensland, 
New Zealand). By GRevILLE TREGARTHEN, 

“The story of the convict days of the parent colony is well told, and the 
whole volume is readable.”—Athenzum, 


CANADA. By J. G. Bouriyor, C.M.G., LL.D., D.C.L. 


_ “Avery sound and a very readable and picturesque book,”—Dovuaias SLADEN 
in the Literary World. 


BRITISH INDIA. By R. W. Frazer, LL.B., I.C.S. 


“Mr. Frazer has succeeded in a remarkable degree......He tells with accuracy, 
With fairness of spirit, and in good English,”—Times, 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. By 
James Ropway, F.L.S. Second Edition. 

“A work which condenses with much lucidity all that the general reader need 

know of one of the most interesting regions of the New World.”—Morning Post, 


SCOTLAND. By Joun Mackintosn, LL.D. Third 
Edition. 
“A good and useful sketch, and Dr. Mackintosh has performed his task ina 
thorough and workmanlike manner.’”’—Graphic. 


IRELAND. By the Hon. Emmy Lawtizss. Fifth 
Edition, 
“This oe and temperate narrative.” —Spectator, 


In all 46 Volumes have appeared in ‘The Story of the Nations,” An Illus- 
trated Descriptive List of the Series will be sent post free to any address on 
application, 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DOLMENS OF IRELAND. Their Dis- 


tribution, Structural Characteristics, and Affinities in Foreign Oountries; 
together with the Folk-lore attaching to them, with Plans and Illustrations, 
and an Introduction dealing with the Anthropology of the Irish Race, By 
WILL14m CoPpeLanD Boras, M.A., late President of the Royal Institution 
of Cornwall, and a Vice-President of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
With 4 Maps, 800 Illustrations, and 2 Coloured Plates, 3 vols. royal 8vo, 
£5 5s, [Ready. 


THE NATURALIST IN AUSTRALIA. By 


W. Savitte-Kent, F,L.S., F.Z.S., &c., Past President Royal Society ef 
Queensland ; formerly Assistant in the Natural History Departments of the 
British Museum; Author of ‘“‘ The Great Barrier Reef of Australia,” “A 
Manual of the Infusoria,” &c. Ihlustrated by 48 Full-page Collotypes, 
7 Coloured Plates by Keulemans and other Artists, and numerous smaller 
Illustrations in the Text. Royal 4to, £3 3s. net, [Ready. 





THE EASTERN CRISIS OF 1897 AND 


BRITISH POLIOY IN THE NEAR EAST. By G. H. Perris. With a 
Poem by Wa. Watson, a Cartoon by Walter Crane, and a Sketch Map. 
Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. [{ Ready. 


OUR TRADE IN THE WORLD in Relation 


to Foreign Competition, 1885-1895. By Wittiam G. H. Gastrett, Com- 
mercial Attaché to H.M.’s Embassy at Berlin, and to H.M,’s Legation at 
Copenhagen and Stockholm, Royal 8vo, 63. [ Ready. 





TWO NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
LYRICS OF LOWLY LIFE. By Pav. 


Laurence Dunsar. With Photogravure Portrait of Author. Smali 
crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SONG-BOOK OF BETHIA HARDACRE. 


By Etta Funier MaiTianp, Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of 
Bethia Hardacre.” Large crown 8vo, 63. 
«To read it is like going through an anthology of classical verse...... The book 
is never without charm.”—Scotsman, 


New Novels at all Libraries. 





By W. 


[Just ready. 


A TALE OF TWO TUNNELS. 


Oxark Russert. Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d, 


THE GIFT OF LIFE: 


JaMeEs CassipDy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A somewhat amazing story is this. Its central figure is a scientific doctor 
who, in a garret, succeeds in wresting from Nature the secret of a lymph in- 
oculation with which he makes mortals immortal.”—Daily Graphic, 


a Romance. By 





CAPTAIN KID’S MILLIONS. By Atan 


Oscar. Crown 8vo, 63. 

The Sheffield Telegraph says:—‘‘Mr. Alan Ozcar gives us como fine fighting, 
with plenty of cutlass play and pistolliag, boarding of prizes, mutinies, aud 
marooning, and the scene at Execution Dock, when Kid goes to see himself 
hanged by proxy, is realistic and bloodcurdling.” 


SYBIL FOSTER’S LOVE STORY. By 


Lady WaTkIN WILLIAMS. Orown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Very charming...... The tale is a peaceful and pleasant one, reflecting the 
refined taste and healthy judgment of the writer.”"—Manchester Guardian, 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 








A OOMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES.” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 





THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZEITE.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“'It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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’ A pure Solution, Pi 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S ee Acidity of the Biomash, 


List, 


NOTICE. — The NINETEENTH 
EDITION of THE LIFE OF 
LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 


(“ Forty-one Years in India”’), is 
now ready in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
with Portraits, &c., 36s. 





NOW READY. 


LETTERS FROM THE 


BLACK SEA during the Crimean War, 1854-55. 
By Admiral Sir Lrorporp Hearn, K.C.B. In 
: vo crown 8yvo, with Illustrations and Plans, 
's. 6d, 


SEOOND EDITION. 


DEAR FAUSTINA. By Ruopa 


Broventon, Author of “ Red as a Rose is She.” 
In 1 vol. crown 8v0, 6s. 

** The dénouement brings to an artistic and natural 
close a study of contemporary manners which will 
certainly enhance the author’s reputation as an alert 
and penetrating observer of her sex.’’— World, 


A SOCIAL SATIRE.—NOW READY. 


PANTALAS. By Epwarp 


Jenkins, Author of “Ginx’s Baby.” In 1 vol, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“*A very clever satire. Mr. Jenkins has a virile, 
caustic wit, and — the lash with airy cultured 
skill."—Pall Mall Gazette, 


A NEW NOVEL.—NOW READY. 


A TRICK OF FAME. By H. 


Hamitton Fyre, Author of “A Player's 
Tragedy.” In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








NOTICE.—In future the InpEx to the “‘ Spectator” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d. 
each. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Heartburn and Headache, 


For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infante, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 





FISHER’S 





GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND, 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS};MEDOC. 


(TRAVELLING, ponies ta) CYCLING, HUNTING, 
HOO 


ING, &c.) 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN’S 


ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance C0., 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


, 

EPPS’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—* Coconins” 
a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin- 
cip® being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
Sold only in Tins. 


IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











Per Doze 
Bots, +-Bots 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 143, gg 
wine usually sold at much higher " 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion tbis wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s, 9g, 64, 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad. 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine, 


83 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. Vy 


DOG STORIES 


FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 


LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.” —Standard, 


** A very interesting series,”’—Times, 


“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


EATHER FOUR YEARS IN ADVANCE. 

Author of British Weather Chart purposes issuing Baric and Thermic 
Curves for 1899, 1900, 1901. 
Chart. Order at Bookstalls, or send 64d, to MORGAN, Publisher, Norwood, 


For Jubilee and Harvest Weather, see revised 1897 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., i 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


desire to call the attention of the READING 





or Exchanged, 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 
State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 








FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS «2 we oe tus 


peer ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


1848 


——e 


£27,000,000 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s. cach, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


93 CuEarsipr, H.0., 95a REGENT STREET, W., 21 KenstnaTon Hicu Street, W. 
LONDON. 3 Excuasex StrRERT, MANCHESTER, 





and DOWNSTAITIBS. 


By Miss THACKERaY. 


U PStAigs 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERLIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8S. W. 








READING-CASES FOR THE 


“SPECTATOR,” 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s, each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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sHITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOCRAPHY.” 
¢ 26th, 15s. net in cloth; or in half-moroccs, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
Volume LI. (SCOFFIN—SHEARES) of 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
, was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
engeareriy until the completion of the Work. 


By LORD ARMSTRONG, C.B., F.R.S., LL.D. 
With Autotype Plates, imperial 4to, £1 10s, net. 


ELECTRIC MOVEMENTS IN AIR 


AND WATER. With Theoretical Inferences. By Lorp AnmstronG, O.B., 


F.B.S., LL.D., &c. ABS i ; 
&OQne of the most remarkable contributions to physical and electrical know- 
ledge that have been made in recent years...... The illustrations are produced in 
asuperb manner, entirely worthy of so remarkable a monograph.”— Times. 


With Portraits and a Preface by Sir EDWARD B, MALET, 
Qa O.M.G., &., demy 8vo, 16s, 


GABRIELE VON BULOW, 
DAUGHTER OF WILHELM VON HUMBOLDT. A Memoir Compiled 


from the Family Papers of Wilhelm von Humboldt and his Children, 1791- 
1937, Translated by CLaRa NORDLINGER. 


ISABELLA THE CATHOLIC, 


UREN OF SPAIN: her Life, Reign, and Times, 1451-1504. By M. Le 
oe pr Nervo. Translated from the Original French by Lieut,-Colonel 
TempLe-West (Retired). With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12, 6d. 


With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, crown 8yo, 6s. net. 


THACKERAY’S HAUNTS AND 


HOMES. By Erre Crows, A.R.A. 
*,* Nors.—The Edition of the Work for sale in this country is limited to 260 
copies. 
BENGAL DURING THE GREAT FAMINE OF 1770 DESCRIBED BY 
EYE-WITNESSES. 
NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE ANNALS OF RURAL 


BENGAL, From Official Records and the Archives of Native Families. By 
Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.8.1., 0.LE., LL.D., &. 


UNCLE BERNAC. By A, Conan Doyvte. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“*Uncle Bernsc’ is a masterpiece, This memory of the Empire will make 
the mo+t immortally interesting of human beings. Napoleon, live and move and 
speak within the knowledge of every one who reads its.”—World. 


On Jan 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Mr. Wm. Heinemann begs to announce that 
a New and Important Work on African 
Exploration is ready this day at all 
Librartes and Booksellers’. 


THE NEW AFRICA: 


A Journey up the Chobe and down the Okovanga 
Rivers. A Record of Exploration and Sport. 


BY 


AUREL SCHULZ, M.D., and AUGUST HAMMAR, C E. 


With a newly-drawn Map of hitherto 
unexplored parts of the country, and 
Seventy Illustrations from original 
Drawings by the Authors, and Photo- 
graphs. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 283. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 





JUNE, 1897. Price 2s, 6d. 
OonTENTs. 

1, Erisopes oF THE MonTH. 

2, WaR THROUGH PEACE SPECTACLES. By Lieut.-Colonel Sir George 
Olarke, K.0.M.G. 

3, THE yen or GrREEoE. By H. W. Wilson, Author of * Ironclads 
in Action.” 

4. Tae Acapemy. By D. 8. Maccoll. 

5. A ReTrosPEcT OF THE REIGN. By T. E. Kebbel. 

6. Newman anp Renan. By Rev. William Barry, D.D. 

7. IRELAND AND BIMETALLISM, By E. F. V. Knox, M.P. 

8. AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 

9. — se A JUBILEE City. By H. Heathcote Statham, Editor of “ The 

uilder,” 
10. AxcHBIsHOP BENsoy. By the Dean of Lincoln. 
ll. A CoLonraL CHRONICLE. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


A RIDE THROUGH WESTERN ASIA. 


By CLIVE BIGHAM. 


Part I.—ASIA MINOR. Part II.—-PERSIA, NORTH TO SOUTH. 
Part III.—TURKISH ARABIA. Part IV.—PERSIA, WEST TO EAST. 
Part V.—CENTRAL ASIA. 


TIMES.—“ A series of unusually fresh pictures of scenery and life which wil} 
be more or less novel even to the well-read man...... An exceedingly bright and 
readable account of a journey through countries of great and varied interest.” 


THE ROMANES LECTURE FOR 1897. 


MACHIAVELLI. 


The Romanes Lecture delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
June 2nd, 1897. 


By the Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY, M.P., 
Hon, D.O.L, Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Camb, 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MORRICE BUCKLER.” 


THE PHILANDERERS. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The charm of the story lies in the clear, sharp 
outlines and delicate shading with which the chief characters are limned, and 
the grace and ease of the style and of the dialogues...... All Mr, Mason’s ‘ Philan- 
derers’ are convincing—‘ neither childrea nor gods,’ but men and women in & 
world of afternoon teas—and thoroughly entertaining.” 














BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ It has a mature imaginative power which stamps it as a novel 
of a high order.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 


MY RUN HOME. 


By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SECRET OF 
SAINT FLOREL. 


By JOHN BERWICK. 


SPEAKER.—“ A book not merely to be read, but to be enjoyed. It is full of 
interest...... There is a sustained excellence about it by no means common in 
modern fiction...... A book to be unreservedly recommended.” 


THE FALL OF A STAR: 
A NOVEL. 
By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 


OBSERVER.—* Contains some exciting and amusing incidents, and the tragic 
climax is decidedly nove'.” 














12mo, 6s, 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. By James Lang 


ALLEN, Author of ‘Summer in Arcady,” &. 
LITERARY WORLD (Boston, U.S.A.)—“An outdoor, Nature - throbbing 
picture of a life and time, and an indoor, inner-life story of a man and a 
worn whose friendship, love, and renunciation might well furnish a text for 
other lives.” 





12mo, 3s, 6d. 


THE PORT OF MISSING SHIPS, and other 


Stories of the Sea. By Jony R. Spears. 





8vo, sewed, 2s. net. 


THE MONETARY SITUATION IN 1897. 


By G. M. Boissevain. Translated from the Dutch. 





SIXTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


RHYME? AND REASON? By Lewis 


CarRoLtt. With 65 Lliustrations by ArTHuR B. Frost and 9 by Henry 
Hotmay. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, net. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. 
New Volume—EZEKIEL, 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Richanp G. Mouton, M.A, (Camb.) 
The Text is that of the Revised Version. It is used by special permission 
of the University Presses of Oxford and Oambridge. Pott 8vo, 23, 6d, 














Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, AND CO’S Lr 


EUROPE IN THE SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY, A.D. 1494-1598. 
By A. H. Jounsoy, M.A., sometime Fellow of All Sonls’ College, and 
Historical Lecturer to Merton, Trinity, and University Colleges, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d. 

Forming Volume IV. of *‘ Periods of European History.” 


ART AND LIFE AND THE BUILD- 


ING AND DECORATION OF CITIES. 
Arts and Crafts Lectures. By Members of the Arts and Orafts 
Exhibition Society. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 
ArT anp Lire. By T. J. Oobden Sanderson. 
Bravtirut Citizrs. By W. RB. Lethaby. 
Tax Decoration or Pusiic Burtpinas. By Walter Crane. 
Puptic Spaces, PaRKS AND GARDENS. By Reginald Blomfield. 
CoLoUR IN THE ARCHITECTURE OF CITIES. By Halsey Ricardo. 


GOLD AND SILVER: 


an Elementary Treatise on Bimetallism. 
By James Henry Harztarp, M.A. Oxon., sometime Lecturer for the 
Bimetallic League in Liverpool. Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Just ready, 


OLD TOURAINE: 


the Life and History of the Famous Chateaux of France. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

By THEoporE AnpREA Cook, B.A., sometime Scholar of Wadham College, 
Oxfo1d. Second Edition, Revised, in 2 vols, crown 8vo, 16s. 


A HISTORY OF THE THEORIES 


OF PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION IN ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, from 1776 to 1848. 
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